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I 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  SCHOOL  REFORM  IN 
BOSTON 

In  selecting  a  superintendent  the  Boston  School  Board  in 
July  last  turned  out  of  office  an  able,  broad-minded  man  of 
national  reputation  who  had  served  the  city  faithfully  for 
nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  century.  The  change  signifies  more  than 
the  mere  substitution  of  one  man  for  another.  It  means  that 
the  movement  in  favor  of  reform  in  school  administration, 
which  arose  some  seven  years  ago  and  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  steadily  advanced  by  a  non-partisan,  non-sec¬ 
tarian  majority  in  the  School  Board,  has  suffered  temporarily 
at  least  a  serious  set-back.  Indeed  the  reactic^iists  declare 
that  the  ])arty  of  reform  will  no  more  be  heard  of,  and  that  its 
measures  deserve  no  further  consideration.  This  apparently 
sudden  overturn  has  caused  some  remark  in  educational  circles, 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  situation  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Boston  School  Board  consists  of  twenty-four  members 
elected  at  large,  eight  chosen  each  year  to  serve  a  term  of  three 
years.  L'nder  the  law  the  Board  must  elect  a  superintendent 
of  schor)ls,  and  not  more  than  six  supervisors,  who  hold  office 
for  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 

Prior  to  1897  the  superintendent  and  supervisors,  altho  called 
the  “  executive  board  of  the  School  Committee,”  had  very  few 
executive  duties.  The  schools  were  governed  by  the  inherently 
vicious  system  of  sub-committees.  There  were  no  less  than 
thirtv  of  these  sub-committees  with  a  total  membership  of  142, 
which  divided  among  24  committee  men,  gave  each  a  member- 
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sliip  on  an  average  of  nearly  six  committees.  Meetings  of  these 
committees  were  called  by  the  respective  chairmen  at  their  con¬ 
venience  and  the  times  of  meetings  frefiiiently  clashed,  so  that  a 
member  attending  one  must  of  necessity  miss  another  where 
business  of  e(|ual  importance  upon  which  he  desired  to  be  heard, 
might  he  transacted  in  his  absence.  Hours  of  valuable  time 
were  wasted  while  waiting  for  a  (juorum.  The  deliberations 
were  in  secret,  and  there  was  much  log-rolling.  Much  of  the 
business  involved  the  consideration  of  petty  details.  Members 
were  subjected  to  ])rolonged  interviews  with  teachers  anxious 
for  appointment  and  to  the  solicitations  of  their  friends.  Ap¬ 
pointments  and  promotions  were  constantly  made,  not  solely 
for  merit,  but  thru  influence  and  gross  favoritism. 

'I'he  city  was  divided  into  nine  geographical  divisions,  and 
for  each  division  a  “  committee  in  charge  ”  was  appointed.  As 
Iloston,  by  a  process  of  annexation,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  formerly  independent,  as  CMiarlestown,  Dor¬ 
chester,  West  Roxbury,  and  lirighton,  and  as  certain  parts 
stand  geographically  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  as  East 
B(jston,  which  is  ])ractically  an  island,  and  South  Boston,  which 
is  a  i)eninsula,  the  divisions  as  far  as  possible  were  made  to  cor- 
resi)ond  with  the  old  city  and  town  lines,  and  with  these  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  situation.  Each  locality  had  its  old-time  traditions 
and  rights  which  were  asserted  freely  and  which  had  to  be 
recognized  and  regarded.  Thus  for  years  the  “  second 
division.”  which  corresponds  with  the  former  city  of  Charles¬ 
town.  had  its  own  text-hook  upon  geography,  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  used  anywhere  else  in  Boston.  The  schools 
were  burdened  with  ])rovincialism  in  its  most  extreme  and 
flagrant  form.  The  committees  were  petty  despots,  jealously 
guarding  their  prerogatives. 

Xominations  of  all  school  officers  and  instructors  were  made 
by  a  ”  committee  on  nominations,”  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  “  committee  in  charge.”  It  is  true  that  these  nominations 
could  only  be  made  from  pensons  who  had  passed  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  examinations  held  by  the  Board  of  Supervi.sors,  but  the 
rules  provided  that  if  the  committee  in  charge  desired  someone 
who  had  not  been  examined,  a  special  examination  could  be 
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ordered,  and  as  anyone  who  passed  the  examination  whether  at 
the  liead  or  the  foot  could  be  appointed,  practically  they  selected 
whom  they  chose. 

In  the  Superintendent’s  annual  report  of  1897,  he  gives  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  standing  of  the  teachers  then  in  the 
service  based  upon  marks  made  at  his  request  by  the  principals 
and  supervisors.  Out  of  1414  teachers  marked,  only  266 
reached  a  standard  of  “excellent;”  46  were  “not  quite  ex¬ 
cellent;  ”  335  were  “better  than  good;”  406  were  “good;” 
and  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  were  not  even  “  good.” 
The  injury  done  by  these  teachers  to  the  scholars  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  under  their  charge  cannot  be  estimated. 

L'nder  the  then  existing  rules  all  courses  of  study  were 
prescribed  and  all  text-books  were  selected  by  the  Committee 
on  Text-books,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Board. 
Neither  teachers,  supervisors,  nor  superintendent  had  a!iy 
official  voice  in  the  matter.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
unofficially  the  agents  of  book  publishers  had  as  much  influence 
as  anybody. 

That  distinguished  educator,  Ellis  Peterson,  who  had  been 
supervisor  since  1875,  stated  in  a  written  report  in  1895  that 
“  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  supervisors  had  any  power 
to  speak  of,”  and  boldly  asserted  his  belief  that  “  all  purely 
educational  matters  should  be  lodged  in  a  body  of  experts  whose 
decisifm  should  be  not  a  recommendation,  but  an  authoritative 
rule  which  should  determine  the  action  not  only  of  teachers  and 
of  individual  supervisors,  but  even  of  the  School  Committee 
themselves.” 

This  truth  had  been  recognized  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil  had  been  made  in  1894.  A  special  committee  to  consider 
the  matter  reported  “  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  should  be  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  its  signiflcance  and  importance.  No  longer  should  its  in¬ 
cumbent  be  held  in  undignified  subordination.”  Certain 
changes  were  made,  but  the  desired  result  was  not  attained. 

In  January,  1896,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  author,  now  a  professor  at  Harvard  University,. 
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first  took  his  seat  upon  the  Board,  and  at  once  interested  him¬ 
self  in  an  attempt  to  better  the  situation.  The  matter  was 
agitated  thru  1896,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1897  a  partial 
reform  was  secured.  The  rules  were  changed  to  provide  that 
before  the  appointment  or  election  of  any  director,  principal,  or 
instructor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (of  which  Board  the 
Superintendent  was  a  member  and  chairman)  should  recom¬ 
mend  in  writing  a  candidate  to  the  committee  in  charge,  and 
such  recommendation  should  in  all  cases,  whether  adopted  by 
the  committee  or  not,  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  together  with 
the  nomination,  and  in  general,  no  action  in  regard  to  an  in¬ 
structor  was  to  be  taken  except  after  obtaining  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  was  a 
great  step  in  advance. 

The  full  force  of  the  change  had  evidently  not  been  realized  . 
by  a  certain  element  of  the  Board,  and  in  October  an  order  was 
introduced  looking  to  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  new  system. 
The  Board,  under  the  leadership  of  George  W.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations,  stood 
firm,  but  the  vote  was  extremely  close,  12  to  ri,  one  member 
being  absent.  This  margin  was  so  narrow  that  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  repeal  were  made  in  December,  and  in  the  following 
January,  but  without  avail. 

By  this  time  Air.  Lowell  and  some  of  those  acting  with 
him  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  reform  ought  to  go 
much  deeper;  that  the  Superintendent  ought  to  be  made  the 
executive  officer  of  the  schools  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name ;  that 
the  power  of  the  sub-committees  should  be  taken  away  and 
that  appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers  of  school  officers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  after 
consultation  with  the  supervisors  and  school  principals,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  a  body. 

Their  plan  also  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  School 
Faculty  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  as  President  of  the 
Directors,  and  of  representatives  to  be  elected  from  their  own 
number  by  masters  and  teachers  of  the  various  schools,  to 
which  Faculty  should  be  submitted  all  proposals  for  changes  of 
courses  of  study  or  changes  of  rules  on  hygiene,  and  which 
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might  make  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Board 
at  any  time.  It  was  further  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
Schoolhouse  Agent  who  sliould  act  as  the  general  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  janitors.  Seventeen  of  the  e.xisting  committees,  in¬ 
cluding  the  various  “  committees  in  charge, ’’were  to  be  ab¬ 
olished.  The  Superintendent  was  required  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  report  upon  every  proposal  to  change  the  courses 
of  study,  and  every  program  of  a  special  study,  before  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Board.  Every  proposition  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  or 
chart,  was  to  be  reported  upon  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  as  well  as  by  the  committee  on  courses  of  study  and 
text-books  before  its  approval  by  the  Board. 

The  proposed  reforms  were  fought  bitterly  by  a  strong 
minority,  but  were  finally  adopted  altho  in  a  badly  mutilated 
form.  The  so-called  “  committees  in  charge  ”  were  retained 
altho  shorn  of  much  of  their  power,  and  the  proposed 
School  Faculty  was  dropped,  receiving  no  substantial  sup¬ 
port. 

Ati  important  step,  however,  had  been  taken  in  giving 
executive  power  and  responsibility  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  cardinal  principle  of  reliance  upon  experts  in  the  selection  of 
text-books  and  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers 
was  established. 

This  is  the  change  which  was  noticed  by  the  Educational 
Review  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  self-reform  by  a 
school  board.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  reform  is  full  of 
significance. 

The  value  of  the  change  was  shown  immediately,  for  Super¬ 
intendent  Seaver  at  once  established  a  merit  list  of  that  year’s 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  (1898),  thus  for  the 
first  time  introducing  the  civil  service  idea  in  relation  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  Permanent  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  from  this  list,  and  from  similar  lists 
prepared  in  each  subsequent  year,  in  strict  accordance  with 
civil  service  rules,  the  three  candidates  standing  highest  on  the 
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list  at  tlie  time  being  the  only  ones  considered.  Each  list  was 
revised  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  hy  taking  into  consideration 
the  quantity  and  the  ([uality  of  such  temporary  teaching  service 
as  the  candidates  had  rendered,  eiiher  in  Uoston  or  elsewhere. 
It  did  not  api)ly  to  graduates  of  the  Xormal  School  earlier  than 
1898.  nor  to  non-graduates.  It  was  exjierimental  in  its  nature, 
but  the  intention  was  to  make  it  finally  of  universal  application. 
Enough  was  accomplished,  however,  in  its  experimental  use  to 
prove  that  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  idea  to  all  appoint¬ 
ments  ought  to  he  required. 

The  controversy  over  the  new  rules  aroused  the  bitterest  ill 
feeling,  which  was  carried  into  the  fall  elections.  Mr.  Lowell’s 
term  expiring,  he  was  refused  renomination  hy  either  political 
party.  lie  had  been  originally  nominated  by  the  Democrats, 
who  might  well  have  felt  proud  of  him  and  the  splendid  work  he 
had  done,  hut  he  had  shown  himself  distinctly  “  too  good  ’’  for 
further  political  recognition.  Others  who  had  helped  him. 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  were  equally  obnoxious  and 
failed  of  renomination. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
among  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  schools  at  the  character  of  the 
party  nominations  for  the  School  Board.  This  was  not  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  party  managers.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
field  of  politics,  the  voice  of  the  calumniator  was  constantly 
heard.  All  sorts  of  charges  of  dishonesty  and  incompetence 
were  made  against  members,  and  it  became  rather  discreditable 
than  otherwise  to  accept  what  ought  to  he  one  of  the  most 
honorable  positions  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  has  said :  “  For  five  years  I  served 
on  the  Boston  School  Board  with  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  who  sacrificed  time  and 
money  in  order  that  he  might  fulfill  the  sacred  duty  that  had 
been  committed  to  him ;  and  yet  he  told  me  that  often  when  he 
met  his  friends  they  would  sneer  at  him  for  his  sacrifices  and 
throw  contcinjit  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his  being 
in  politics.”  Thus  many  who  would  have  been  desirable  candi¬ 
dates  refused  to  accept  nominations,  and  the  managers  were 
obliged  to  take  such  as  they  could  get.  Moreover,  under 
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recent  laws,  the  School  Board  had  obtained  full  power  and 
•control  over  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  huildings. 
and  the  selection  of  architects  for  the  same.  The  large 
contracts  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  and  the  conseciuent  op- 
2X)rtunity  for  “graft”  made  membership  on  the  Board  of 
distinct  pecuniary  value  to  a  certain  class  in  the  community, 
and  they  were  gradually  creeping  in. 

To  meet  this  situation  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Association  was  organized.  \'arious  movements  of 
citizens  had  been  started  from  time  to  time  in  the  i)ast  to  meet 
different  issues,  but  most  of  them  had  died  out.  One  still 
survived  and  was  known  as  the  Independent  Women  \'(  iters. 
This,  in  its  time,  had  done  splendid  work,  hut  in  its  origin  it 
w;is  distinctly  an  anti-Catholic  movement  and  therefore  could 
not  he  used  on  the  basis  of  non-sectarianism.  It  was  gradually 
losing  its  strength,  the  women’s  vote  dropping  from  19.490  in 
i8S(S  to  5721  in  1S97. 

riie  new  association  was  com])oscd  of  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  of  both  ])olitical  parties  and  of  varying  religious 
sects.  Its  pur|)ose  was  twofold;  the  maintenance  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  reforms  l>egun  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  associates  and 
the  driving  out  of  “  grafters  ”  and  incompetents  from  the 
School  Board.  There  was  no  (|ualitication  recpiired  for  mem¬ 
bership  other  than  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  It  was  intended  and  has  consistently  continued  to  be 
absolutely  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian. 

In  its  first  campaign  in  1898  the  party  managers  on  both 
sides  merely  laughed  at.  and  wcnild  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
new  movement.  It  nominated  Mr.  Lowell  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reform,  but  they  were  badly  defeated,  one  only  of 
its  candidates  being  elected.  Mr.  Lowell's  defeat  was  a  serious 
blow. 

The  evil  result  ])redicted  by  Mr.  Lowell  from  the  ermtinued 
existence  of  the  “  committees  in  charge  ”  was  soon  evident. 
These  committees  still  claimed  the  right  to  object  or  assent  to 
an  appointment  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  old  local, 
provincial  si)irit  prevailed.  An  order  was  passed  that  the 
Superintendent  in  reporting  appointments  of  instructors  should 
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include  the  address  of  each  appointee.  This  looked  innocent 
upon  its  face,  but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  cry  of  “  Boston 
schools  for  Boston  girls,”  which  later  was  carried  into  the 
campaign.  Thereafter,  these  addresses  were  carefully  scruti¬ 
nized,  and  a  teacher  from  outside  of  Boston  must  be  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit  or  have  strong  friends  to  pass  muster.  The 
interests  of  the  children  were  forgotten  in  the  zeal  for  local 
candidates.  To  secure  a  greater  control  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  was  adopted  under  which  all  appointments,  transfers,  and 
removals  of  instructors  were  reriuired  to  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  “  committee  in  charge  ”  before  being  presented 
to  the  Board.  A  complete  veto  upon  all  actions  both  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board  was  thus  given  to  the  “  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.”  This  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  abuse.  In 
one  instance  an  appointment  of  a  teacher  was  held  in  committee 
for  five  months,  while  in  another  several  appointments  were 
held  for  nearly  the  entire  year.  The  Superintendent  would  be 
informed  by  the  committee  in  charge  that  unless  he  nominated 
their  candidate  he  could  have  no  one,  and  sometimes  when  he 
declined  to  yield  to  their  dictation,  they  would  go  boldly  into 
the  Board,  throw  the  rules  to  the  wind,  and  elect  their  favorites 
over  his  head.  Fortunately  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  Super¬ 
intendent  Seaver  proved  a  man  of  courage,  and  very  rarely 
yielded,  particularly  where  any  real  issue  was  at  stake.  Irt 
consequence,  he  came  near  losing  his  re-election  in  1900,  and 
actually  did  lose  it  in  1904. 

l^ach  year  the  Public  School  Association  renewed  its  fight. 
In  the  fall  of  1899  it  elected  four  of  its  candidates,  and  in  1900,. 
fiv'e,  so  that  beginning  with  January,  1901,  it  had  upon  the 
Board  a  strong  fighting  minority  of  ten.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
reactionary  majority  outdid  itself,  openly  defying  all  decency. 
Even  ballot-stuffing  was  resorted  to.  So  flagrant  was  their 
conduct  that  public  opinion  was  thoroly  aroused,  and  at  the 
next  election,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  seven  of  the  association  candi¬ 
dates  were  elected  and  this  gave  the  reformers  comi)lete  control 
of  the  Board,  which  they  retained  for  two  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  legislature  took  from  the  School  Board  the  duty  of 
erecting  and  furnishing  school  buildings,  entrusting  the  same 
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to  a  Board  of  three  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Mayor. 

W'ith  control  came  responsibility.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  reformers  was  to  take  away  the  veto  power  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  charge.  The  rule  was  restored  to  its  original  shape, 
and  the  Superintendent  given  free  rein  to  appoint  and  promote 
the  best  teachers  wherever  they  might  he  found,  the  sole  con¬ 
sideration  being  the  good  of  the  service.  This  did  not  mean 
the  exclusion  of  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  nor  the 
preference  of  outsiders  to  “  Boston  girls,”  altho  that  cry  was  at 
once  raised.  The  Superintendent  was  as  anxious  as  anybody 
to  recognize  merit  at  home,  and  his  i)ractice  invariably  was, 
other  things  being  ecpial.  to  prefer  the  Bostonian.  Every 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  who  wished  it  was  given 
during  each  year  by  temporary  apjiointments  something  to  do. 
In  the  matter  of  permanent  appointments  these  graduates  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  hands  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  appointments  open 
to  them.  In  his  annual  report  for  1903  he  says:  “  The  great 
question  is  how  far  can  young  inexperienced  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School  he  taken  into  the  general  service  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  schools?  During  the  last  five  years,  of  617  places 
technically  open  to  them  they  have  received  426,  while  191  were 
given  to  others,  that  is,  to  older  and  more  experienced  teachers. 
My  belief  is  that  this  proportion  cannot  he  forced  much  higher 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  schools.”  With  this  most  dis¬ 
interested  observers  will  heartily  agree.  There  are  difficult 
classes  in  the  higher  grades  which  require  experience  and 
special  capacity.  To  ])lace  these  in  charge  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  sim])ly  because  they  live  in  Boston,  or  are 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  is  little  short  of 
criminal ;  hut  in  having  the  courage  to  state  the  truth,  Su])er- 
intendent  Seaver  virtually  signed  his  official  death-warrant. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  reform  party  secret  ballot¬ 
ing  in  elections  was  done  away  with,  so  that  a  repetition  of 
ballot-stuffing  is  now  impossible ;  all  text-book  scandals  ceased ; 
there  has  been  a  careful  scrutiny  of  and  economy  in  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  no  money  scandals  whatever;  the  janitor  force  has 
been  strengthened,  the  dishonest  and  incompetent  being  weeded 
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out  and  a  system  of  promotions  fen'  merit  established;  an 
elaborate  and  scientific  schedule  of  janitors'  salaries  has  been 
adopted,  based  upon  the  actual  we^rk  done  and  the  responsibility 
involved,  so  that  now  all  janitors  doinji;  the  same  work  are  paid 
the  same  money;  and  generally  the  morale  of  the  whole  school 
system  has  been  raised. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours  has  been  tried 
in  what  are  called  “  educational  centers,"  supplementing  and 
enlarging  the  work  of  the  evening  schools.  The  .school  build¬ 
ings  of  lioston  are  valued  at  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  .stand  empty  and  useless  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  remain  with  locked  doors 
Saturdays  and  during  the  vacations.  This  is  an  economic 
waste  which  would  ruin  any  industrial  enterprise.  The  object 
of  the  "  educational  center  "  is  to  utilize  this  waste  product  of 
the  .schools  by  inducing  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  come 
into  the  buildings  and  avail  themselves  of  the  o])portunities  for 
instruction  and  improvement  there  offered.  Classes  have  l)een 
established  in  dress-making,  embroidery,  millinery,  basketry, 
cookery,  book-keei)ing,  stenography,  carpentry,  mechanical 
drawing  and  drafting  and  many  other  branches,  d'he  splendid 
plant  for  heating  and  ventilating  in  one  of  the  new  schools  has 
been  utilized  for  a  class  in  steam  engineering.  The  gymna¬ 
siums  have  been  opened,  and  reading  and  study  rooms  estab¬ 
lished.  'fhe  experiment  has  proved  a  great  popular  success, 
and  the  attendance  phenomenal. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  members  who  were  simply  trying  to 
do  their  duty,  and  apparently  doing  it  well,  were  subjected  to 
the  most  savage  and  scurrilous  attacks  from  the  opposition, 
f’ersonal  vilification  was  indulged  in.  and  dishonesty  and  cor¬ 
ruption  hinted  at,  if  not  openly  charged.  The  cry  was  raised 
that  the  new  reform  was  at  heart  anti-Catholic,  that  teachers 
were  being  imported  from  the  "  wilds  of  the  West  ”  and  the 
“  backwoods  of  Maine,”  and  that  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  could  no  longer  hope  for  em])loyment.  All  this 
was  fantastic  and  false,  but  it  made  its  impression  upon  the 
pei  )ple. 
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At  the  election  in  1902  the  reform  majority  on  the  Board 
Avas  reduced  and  in  that  of  1903  it  was  wiped  ont,  so  that  be¬ 
ginning  with  January,  1904,  a  strictly  partisan  and  reactionary 
majority  has  been  and  is  now  in  control.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  this  majority  was  to  weaken  the  Superintendent's  power 
of  ajipointment  of  teachers  by  recpiiring  him  to  submit  the  same 
I0  the  committees  in  charge  before  they  are  reported  to  the 
Board.  The  Committees,  however,  have  not  had  their  absolute 
\  eto  power  restored,  for  they  must  report  to  the  Board  within 
one  month,  but  their  secret  intluence  is  again  potent. 

Boston  is  normally  a  Democratic  city,  and  with  the  shifting 
of  population  is  growing  more  so  every  year.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  a  Catholic  city.  This  is  more  difficult  of  proof.  The  writer 
of  this  article  does  not  believe  it;  but  the  proportion  of  Cath¬ 
olics  is  undoubtedly  growing  larger  each  year,  and  it  may 
eventually  become  so.  What  hope  then  is  there  in  the  future 
for  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
schools?  There  would  seem  to  be  every  hope.  Civic  virtue  is 
not  absolutely  dead  in  our  midst.  Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  whether  .Republican,  Democrat.  Catholic.  Protestant, 
or  1  lebrew,  there  is  a  determination  that  the  schools  shall  be  for 
the  children  and  not  for  the  spoilsmen  ;  a  belief  that  the  meanest 
form  of  robbery  is  the  robbery  of  a  child  of  its  chance  for  an 
education ;  that  the  best  teacher  wherever  she  may  be  found  is 
none  too  good  ft)r  Boston  children  ;  that  a  Boston  teacher,  altho 
entitled  to  preference,  is  so  only  when  she  proves  herself  to  be 
the  best ;  and  that  partisanship  and  sectarianism  have  no  ])lace 
in  school  matters.  It  is  upon  this  issue  and  in  this  spirit  that 
the  friends  of  the  schools  intend  to  continue  the  fight,  undis¬ 
mayed  by  temporary  defeat,  and  with  every  hope  of  ultimate 
success. 

George  A.  O.  Ernst 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

An  exposition  to  be  successful  must  be  spectacular.  This  is 
the  quality  that  attracts  the  people  and  it  is  only  when  the 
attendance  rolls  up  in  the  hundred  thousands  that  the  enterprise 
pays.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the  original  purpose  of 
expositions,  which  was  instruction,  has  given  way  to  display 
for  commercial  ends  and  sensational  effects. 

At  Paris  in  1900  the  educational  idea  again  prevailed  and  at 
St.  Louis  it  has  been  made  supreme.  Said  Mr.  Skiff,  in  an 
address  outlining  the  enterprise  at  its  inception ;  “  Modern 
man  is  the  theme  of  the  St.  Louis  classification.  Its  grand  de¬ 
partments  represent  what  man  has  accomplished  up  to  this  time 
with  his  faculties  and  the  natural  resources  at  his  command  in 
the  environment  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  Therefore,  we 
find  in  this  classification  that  education  is  given  the  leading 
position,  because  thru  education  man  enters  life’s  activities.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  thus  expressed  a  special  building 
was  erected  for  education,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ex¬ 
positions  that  the  chief  collective  activity  of  civilized  peoples 
has  been  thus  honored.  The  site  chosen  was  a  commanding 
one  and  the  building,  tho  a  departure  from  classic  styles,  pre¬ 
served  the  true  spirit  of  Corinthian  beauty.  It  had  been  planned 
in  advice  with  the  director  of  the  department,  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  to  whose  practical  suggestions  were  largely  due  its 
admirable  adaptations  to  its  specific  purpose  and  the  skillful  dis¬ 
position  of  its  varied  material. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  divided  into  a  central  court 
surrounded  by  broad  corridors.  In  the  allotment  of  space  the 
north  corridor  was  assigned  to  our  State  and  city  exhibits,  the 
west  corridor  to  colleges  and  technical  schools,  the  east,  to 
schools  for  special  classes,  the  south  corridor,  to  the  exhibits  of 
social  economy,  and  the  central  court,  to  American  universities 
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and  the  exhibits  of  foreign  countries.  Thus  space  and  system 
combined  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  separate  installations; 
so  striking  indeed  were  many  of  these  that  it  was  difficult  to 
fix  attention  upon  anything  else ;  even  experts  wandered  up  and 
down  in  the  mere  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  harmonious  out¬ 
lines  and  coloring.  All  styles  of  installment  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  closed  pavilions  offering  l)road  fat;ades  for  decora¬ 
tion,  the  open  alcoves  marked  off'  by  low  railings  or  slender 
columns  with  free  access  for  light,  and  ingenious  combinations 
of  the  two  extremes.  Indeed,  the  first  and  most  lasting  im¬ 
pression  made  by  this  department  was  that  of  the  art  of  display 
as  applied  to  the  exhibit  of  an  ideal  process. 

In  a  survey  of  the  varied  subjects  comprised  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  higher  education  comes  first  to  mind  possibly  because  of 
its  commanding  position  in  the  general  arrangement.  Enter¬ 
ing  by  the  northwest  door  from  the  grand  Plaza,  one  came 
directly  upon  the  imposing  exhibit  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  ^Mechanic  Arts  and  Experiment  Stations,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a  Government  Pn  .ard  an<l  with  the  aid  of 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  Sioo.wo. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  “  ti)  represent  those  features  of. 
education  and  research  which  differentiate  ”  the  colleges  named 
“  from  other  educational  and  .scientific  institutions”  was  thoroly 
maintained.  It  was  arranged  in  two  great  sections,  i.  e., 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  each  subdivided  into  depart¬ 
ments.  Centrally  located  in  the  exhibit  was  an  office  around 
which  were  grouped  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  which  represent  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  these  particular  colleges  and  stations. 

The  agricultural  exhibits  attracted  most  attention  and 
especially  those  relating  to  plant  production,  to  animal  industry, 
and  to  the  dairy  laboratory.  Xaturally  also  popular  interest 
centered  in  the  simpler  problems  illustrated.  Tests  of  milk 
which  any  housekeeper  might  employ,  methods  of  soil  enrich¬ 
ment,  proof  of  the  feeding  quality  of  animal  food,  the  retarding 
of  fruit  blossoms  by  spraying  the  trees,  these  and  a  hundred 
other  ingenious  processes  appeale«l  at  once  to  the  curiosity  and 
the  self-interest  of  the  multitude:  at  the  same  time  they  illus- 
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trated  the  importance  of  research  and  the  practical  applications 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

This  e.xhihit  particularly  impressed  foreign  experts,  who,  if 
they  claimed  for  their  own  institutions  higher  development  in 
respect  to  agricultural  science,  admitted  that  they  had  much  to 
learn  from  us  as  to  the  means  of  diffusing  this  knowledge. 
'I'hey  were  astonished  also  at  the  growth  of  the  colleges  as  set 
forth  in  conspicuous  wall  charts.  Beginning  with  3  colleges 
and  226  students  in  1865,  they  number  to-day  65  institutions 
with  28.000  students.  Their  property  valuation  is  about 
$71,000,000  and  their  annual  income  above  $10,000,000,  a  ten¬ 
fold  increase  in  less  than  two  decades. 

'I'he  sense  of  science  as  a  force  in  higher  education  was 
deepened  by  the  university  e.xhibits;  especially  by  those  of  our 
own  country  and  of  (iermany.  The  State  universities  of  the 
\Vest  made  elaborate  display  of  their  equipments  for  laboratory 
research,  for  engineering,  for  industrial  chemistry,  and  in  a  few 
instances  gave  large  space  to  their  agricultural  work.  Har¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  and  California  universities  by  tbeir  exhibits  of 
celestial  photography  emphasized  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
sciences.  But  it  was  Germany — home  of  philosophy  and  clas¬ 
sical  learning — that  expressed  most  completely  the  scientific 
aspect  of  modern  learning.  Peculiar  dignity  was  imparted  to 
the  exhibit  of  German  universities  and  higher  technical  schools 
by  the  Court  of  Honor  thru  which  it  was  approached.  Facing 
the  entrance  to  the  Court  was  the  bust  of  the  Emperor,  and  in 
repositories  on  the  walls,  works  contributed  by  the  German 
academies  of  science.  The  room  beyond  was  set  apart  for 
“  Excavations,”  which  formed  a  unique  feature  of  the  section. 
Here  were  shown  models  of  the  Roman  citadel,  Saalburg,  as 
reconstructed  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  photographs  of  the 
restored  temples  of  Jiq)iter  Heliopolitanus,  and,  on  the  wall, 
copies  of  five  Babylonian  flagstone  pictures  reproduced  in  all 
their  vivid  coloring.  These  objects  pertain  indeed  to  the 
“  humanities,”  but  they  illustrate  the  scientific  method  in  his¬ 
torical  .study. 

The  culminating  point  of  this  exhibit  was  reached  in  the 
rooms  assigned  to  medicine.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of' 
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eminent  specialists,  this  exhibit  disclosed  the  full  sic^^nificance  of 
science  both  as  principle  and  method.  Of  the  departments  into 
which  medical  science  has  been  resolved  five  had  been  chosen 
for  rei)resentation  and  grouped  around  a  central  hall  fitted  np 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations :  t(j  these  was  added  a  Roentgen 
cabinet  furnished  with  the  newest  apparatus.  In  the  several 
departments  were  shown  the  results  of  research  and  methods  of 
class  demonstration,  with  the  appliances,  instruments,  models,. 
photographs,  and  cultures,  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors, 
riie  only  other  exhibit  comparable  to  this  section  was  that  of 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  school,  which  illustrated  by  plates  and 
drawings  the  same  high  order  of  research.  The  latter  was 
however  jnirely  scientific  in  character,  whereas  the  (lerman 
exhibit  carried  one  into  the  classroom. 

Althongh  Science  and  its  handmaid  Technics  were  ])rom- 
inent  in  the  (lerman  section  of  higher  education  the  spirit  of 
ideal  culture  was  not  wanting.  It  found  visible  expression  in 
the  busts  of  eminent  men. — (loethe.  Kant.  Ilnmboldt,  Momm¬ 
sen — and  in  beautiful  statues  like  that  of  the  .Athena  Lemnia 
which  adorned  the  University  rf)om.  The  exhibit  included  also 
elaborate  and  beau'tiful  views  of  buildings  and  ec[ui])ments, 
representing  altogether  thirteen  universities  and  eleven  techni¬ 
cal  colleges. 

The  three  features  of  the  Cierman  exhibit  here  distinguished, 
the  scientific,  the  educational,  and  .-esthetic,  were  repeated  in  all 
the  university  sections.  It  was  the  excess  of  one  or  the  other 
that  gave  distinctive  character  to  each.  Thus  to  name  the 
principal  foreign  countries  represented,  (lermany  had  the  best- 
balanced  e.xhibit ;  France  showed  only  views  and  the  ])ublished 
works  of  her  eminent  ])rofessors  .and  savants,  while  Gre.at 
Britain  by  a  series  of  e.x(|uisite  photographs  brought  vividly  to 
mind  the  beauty,  natural  and  architectural,  of  her  .ancient  seats 
of  learning. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  ])resented  above 
twenty  higher  institutions  as  separate  units,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  even  the  many  striking  features.  The  complete  models 
of  site  and  buildings  ])resented  by  sever.al  universities,  notably 
by  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  Washington  University,  and 
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the  University  of  New  York,  excited  universal  admiration. 
Harvard  showed  a  fine  model  of  its  students’  stadium  and,  on 
the  scientific  side,  a  remarkable  representation  of  intestinal 
digestion  as  seen  under  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  a  case  of  the 
exquisite  Blaschka  glass  models  for  botanical  study :  Columbia 
a  model  of  the  beautiful  new  library  building  with  the  majestic 
statue  of  Alma  Mater  in  the  foreground,  and  Yale  suggested 
the  highest  outcome  of  university  life  by  portraits  of  famous 
alumni.  For  jesthetic  effect,  pure  and  simple,  the  exhibits  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  Columbia  University  sur¬ 
passed  all  their  sister  institutions,  while  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  excelled  in  photographic  representations.  The  trans- 
{)arent  views  of  her  mining  school,  including  class,  lalx^ratory, 
and  field  operations,  afforded  the  highest  example  of  this  mode 
of  exhibit  as  regards  technical  finish,  and  illumination. 

But  the  special  value  of  the  university  exhibits  was  in  the 
conditions  they  illustrated  rather  than  in  their  actual  material. 
The  lavish  efiuipmcnts  answer  to  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  man’s  increased  crmtrol  over  the  forces  of  nature;  beauty 
of  environment  and  of  architecture,  to  the  hunger  of  the  spirit 
for  ideal  things.  Lessons  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  be 
caught  by  the  mere  casual  observer,  while  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  selected  for  representation  brought  clearly  tf)  mind  the 
lines  of  recent  progress  in  matters  and  methods  of  university 
instruction. 

Impressive  however  as  were  the  exhibits  of  higher  education, 
the  great  surprise  of  the  Educational  building  was  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  array  of  public  systems  of  education.  As  regards  resthetic 
effect  the  installations  siuqxassed  all  previous  efforts  of  the 
kind.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign  nations  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  external  partitions  of  their  respective  sections  con¬ 
formed  in  a  measure  to  the  national  type.  Thus  harmony  of 
color  and  graceful  designs  markeil  the  facade  of  the  French 
pax  ilion.  It  was  composed  of  alternating  panels  and  niches, 
the  whole  surface  finished  in  a  neutral  tent  that  harmonized  well 
with  tlie  decorative  elements.  Each  panel  showed  a  shield 
depending  from  a  lion’s  mouth  and  bearing  on  the  blue  field  tbe 
names  of  great  artists,  litterateurs,  or  scientists.  Around  the 
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shields  hung  in  long  sweeping  curves  a  design  of  grape  vines 
in  full  leaf  and  fruit.  Large  ornamental  vases  occupied  the 
niches,  and  the  apex  of  the  arched  entrance  bore  the  gilded 
monogram  of  the  Republic.  The  symmetrical  regularity  of 
this  beautiful  fac^atle  accorded  well  with  the  logical  structure 
of  the  educational  system  which  it  inclosed,  a  system  thoroly 
•organized  and  classified  and  so  uniform  in  its  results  thruout 
the  country,  that  as  regards  the  schools  of  general  education, 
■elementary  or  classical,  a  single  one  of  each  class  affords  a  fair 
representation  of  all.  Below  the  universities,  comple.xity  and 
variety  are  found  only  in  the  technical  schools  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  The  latter,  which  are  under  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  occupied  one  side  of  the  French  pavilion 
and  the  schools  for  general  education  and  the  universities — 
all  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction — tlie  other.  Paris 
■exhil)ited  separately  in  the  same  pavilion  the  work  of  her 
celebrated  special  schools  (art  and  industrial),  and  also  munici¬ 
pal  activities  relating  to  sanitation,  charities,  and  similar 
matters. 

The  s])ace  assigned  to  Italy  was  bordered  by  a  plain  jiartition 
hung  with  beautiful  engravings  of  her  masterpieces  of  art,  an 
€lo(|uent  expression  of  undying  fame.  The  impress  of  the  age 
which  produced  them  is  still  seen  in  the  ordinary  art  work  of  the 
Italian  schools  and  of  those  of  all  other  nations  where  the  Latin 
influence  prevails. 

'J'he  design  for  the  sculptured  and  pictorial  decorations  of  the 
German  section  were  drawn  from  school  life.  I'Lspecially 
noticeable  were  the  main  entrance  to  the  school  exhibit,  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  portal  of  a  Berlin  schoolhouse;  reliefs  on  the 
outer  wall  representing  groups  of  (ierman  school  children,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  entrance  room  the  statue  of  a  female  figure 
•symbolizing  education. 

As  a  rule  even  where  the  esthetic  (piality  was  not  marked  or 
was  even  altogether  wanting  the  iiistallatitais  were  admirably 
planned ;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  great  advance  has  been  made 
since  the  Chicago  Fxposition  and  even  since  the  Paris  Ex])osi- 
tion  of  1900.  N^aturally,  where  the  system  of  education  is 
highly  centralized,  as  in  France  and  Japan,  the  task  of  organiz- 
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ing  an  exhibit  is  comparatively  easy ;  the  difficulties  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  local  and  institutional  independence. 
Great  Britain,  which  represents  the  extreme  of  such  indepen¬ 
dence,  presented  at  St.  Louis  for  the  first  time  a  well-organized 
exhibit  in  striking  contrast  to  the  confused  state  of  the  material 
shown  at  Paris.  The  result  was  effected  without  obscuring 
either  the  freedom  of  institutions  or  of  local  administration 
thru  the  careful  selection  both  of  the  material  to  be  presented 
and  the  mode  of  display.  Only  typical  things  were  chosen,  for 
example,  the  art  work  of  schools  distinguished  for  success  in 
this  branch,  views  illustrating  the  characteristic  life  of  the  great 
endowed  schools,  or  the  work  of  institutions  like  the  London 
Polytechnics  adajjted  to  special  conditions.  In  all,  the  aim  was 
to  show  essential  features  and  high  achievements. 

The  same  purpose  was  apparent  in  the  selection  of  students' 
work  in  the  Japanese  section,  but  here  the  selected  material  was 
supplemented  by  full  sets  of  programs,  curriculums,  and  ma¬ 
terial  appliances  for  the  teacher’s  use.  The  exhibit,  as  a  whole, 
])ossessed  many  remarkable  features  and  was  characterized  by 
the  perfect  finish  of  every  detail. 

The  i)lan  adopted  by  Germany  for  the  display  of  its  very 
composite  system  was  that  of  the  complete  presentation  of 
selected  ty])es  of  schools  and  grou|)s  of  schools,  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial.  The  exhibit  of  each 
type  was  arranged  in  a  separate  room  plainly  marked  by  a 
sign  giving  a  list  of  the  contents.  Many  of  the  rooms  were 
farther  distinguished  by  some  appropriate  work  of  art.  Thus 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Queen  Louise  adorned  the  room  devoted 
to  high  schools  for  girls ;  a  bust  of  Melancthon,  the  room  de¬ 
voted  to  the  material  for  religious  instruction;  a  bust  of  Her- 
bart,  the  room  containing  the  most  important  recent  works  on 
education.  Thruout  this  extensive  exhibit,  from  which  noth¬ 
ing  pertaining  to  school  activities  had  been  omitted,  there  was 
the  evident  intent  to  present  also,  symbolically,  the  historic  re¬ 
lation  of  those  activities. 

The  eilucational  exhibit  of  Sweden  tho  limited  in  space  was 
one  of  the  best-planned  and  most  suggestive  in  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  That  of  Belgium,  which  was  placed  in  the  State  building. 
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offered  among  other  impressive  lessons  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  exhibit  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  natural 
products  and  the  local  industries  pertaining  to  them.  The 
course  was  developed  from  grade  to  grade  on  the  concentric 
principle,  the  subject  selected  being  flax  and  its  treatment  in 
field  and  factory.  The  presentation  excited  great  interest  by 
reason  both  of  its  complete  illustration  of  an  educational  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  effective  display ;  ranged  on  the  wall  in  a  series  of 
open  cases,  and  with  explanatory  charts  at  every  stage,  it  was 
easily  seen  and  readily  comprehended. 

The  separation  of  the  Belgian  exhibit  from  those  in  the 
Education  Building  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the  chance 
of  seeing  education  in  close  relation  with  other  forms  of  public 
effort  for  the  general  welfare.  Thus  indeed  was  realized  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the  Palace  of  Education, 
namely,  “  Education  and  Social  Economy.” 

The  exhibits  of  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  conflict  between 
medieval  ideas  and  those  of  the  present  age.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  of 
Cuba,  both  of  which  exhibits  had  been  so  planned  as  to 
emphasize  progress  in  the  adoption  of  modern  ideas  and 
methods. 

Altogether  twenty-two  foreign  countries  were  represented 
in  the  educational  department.  Our  brief  survey  of  their 
principal  exhibits  indicates  the  success  of  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  collection  international  not  only  as  regards  the  number  of 
nations  included  but  the  forceful  presentation  of  distinctive 
features  of  their  systems.  To  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
these  features,  explanatory  literature,  historic  and  descriptive, 
was  lavishly  supplied  and  in  many  cases — notably  in  that  of 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Germany — with  duplicates  of 
the  originals  in  the  English  language. 

The  school  exhibits  of  our  own  country  represented  thirty- 
one  States,  three  Territories,  and  five  cities,  having  separate  in¬ 
stallment.  Of  this  number,  five,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
State  and  City,  Missouri,  and  St.  Louis,  may  be  taken  as  the 
highest  types.  Each  illustrated  a  distinct  principle  of  arrange- 
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ment  carried  out  with  lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  direc¬ 
tive  ability. 

The  controlling"  principle  of  the  Massuchusetts  exhibit  was 
that  of  an  educational  ideal  expressed  in  the  practical  work  of 
schools.  To  prevent  the  ideal  being  lost  in  endless  duplica¬ 
tions,  the  endeavor  had  been  made  to  secure  the  complete  rep¬ 
resentation  of  each  branch  of  the  course  of  study,  as  carried 
out  in  some  one  or  two  cities.  The  material  was  presented 
in  three  forms :  in  wall  cabinets  were  displayed  select  examples 
of  written  work  from  the  successive  grades  up  to  and  including 
the  high  schools,  the  collection  in  each  cabinet  being  clearly 
indicated  by  an  explanatory  chart;  below  the  cabinets,  extended 
glass  cases  filled  with  additional  work  often  of  a  special  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  closets  beneath  were  placed  bound  volumes  pre¬ 
senting  the  entire  work  of  successive  classes  in  the  subject  of 
the  group.  The  wall  space  immediately  above  the  winged 
cabinets  was  reserved  for  manual  work  arranged  also  to  show 
the  development  of  the  subject  from  grade  to  grade.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  classes  at  work,  gymnastic  drills,  etc.,  gave  living 
interest  to  the  program,  while  on  the  upper  wall  spaces  \vere 
exhibited  large  photographs  of  model  school  buildings.  By 
this  general  arrangement  it  was  possible  for  one  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  entire  operations  of  the  schools  or  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  some  particular  subject. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  the  ten  State  normal  schools,  which 
was  placed  in  central  cabinets,  followed  the  plan  of  presenting 
the  ideal  of  professional  training  without  duplicating  details. 
Other  exhibits  in  the  collection  were  those  of  the  evening 
schools  of  Lowell,  selected  as  typical,  of  the  Trade  School  of 
Springfield,  of  the  Schoolship  Enterprise,  and  a  select  ex¬ 
hibit  from  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
view  of  the  State  system  was  completed  by  a  concise  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  administrative  features  and  very  full  statistical 
charts. 

The  exhibit  of  the  city  Boston,  which  occupied  a  separate 
alcove  within  the  same  inclosure  as  the  State  exhibit,  excited 
the  admiration  of  educators  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
mode  of  exhibit  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  State, 
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every  branch  of  the  curriculum  being  fully  represented  by  the 
regular  work  of  the  pupils  in  bound  volumes  and  by  typical 
specimens  in  the  winged  cabinets.  The  value  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  was  greatly  increased  by  an  accompanying  view  of  the 
whole  school  program,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  absolute 
number  of  hours  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  entire  time 
given  to  each  subject  daily,  annually,  and  thruout  the  course. 
Among  special  features  indicating  the  liberal  policy  of  the  city 
was  the  work  of  the  industrial  centers  and  vacation  schools 
maintained  at  public  expense. 

The  pavilion  inclosing  this  admirable  exhibit  was  a  model 
of  noble  simplicity.  The  ground  tint  of  olive  green  gave  effect 
to  the  beautiful  colored  designs  from  the  technical  schools  which 
adorned  the  external  panels.  The  frieze  bore  the  names  of 
the  principal  towns,  indicating  their  independence  in  school 
affairs,  while  the  beautiful  seal  of  the  State  on  medallions 
between  the  names,  preserved  the  sense  of  their  common  rela¬ 
tion.  The  projecting  base  of  the  frieze  formed  the  support  for 
busts  of  eminent  men,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Coijimonwealth.  One  wall  displayed  a  unique 
map  indicating  by  pictures  of  the  buildings  the  location  of  three 
hundred  public  libraries  in  the  State  and  the  panels  on  either 
side  of  the  main  entrance  were  inscribed  with  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  principal  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  school 
system.  Just  within  the  door  stood  a  commanding  statue  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  father  of  the  system.  Nothing  was  in 
excess,  nothing  superfluous;  every  detail  contributed  to  the 
complete  harmony. 

The  exhibits  of  New  York,  State  and  City,  which  occupied 
adjoining  booths  in  a  continuous  inclosure,  represented  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit.  The  aim  in  the 
Empire  State  was  to  present  the  whole  educational  provision, 
public  and  private,  with  complete  fullness  of  detail.  The  re¬ 
sult  for  both  State  and  City  was  a  wealth  of  material  requiring 
great  skill  for  its  systematic  display.  The  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  followed  the  French  classification,  in  three  groups, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  The  elementary  was  again 
subdivided  by  school  grades — assigned  singly  or  by  groups  of 
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two  and  three  to  separate  alcoves.  Thus  all  the  kindergarten 
work  was  found  together  and  so  on  through  the  eight  succeed¬ 
ing  grades.  It  was  noticeable  also  in  the  State  alcoves  that 
each  city  was  assigned  its  own  place,  cities  and  villages  being 
grouped  according  to  population.  Minute  explanations  ac¬ 
companied  every  section  so  that  teachers  could  readily  examine 
the  work  of  their  special  interest  with  full  understanding  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  The  high  school 
work  was  arranged  by  subjects  following  the  plan  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching. 

Striking  features  of  the  State  exhibit  were  a  model  of  the 
new  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  made  by  the  students  of 
the  manual  training  and  art  departments,  and  a  series  of  graphic 
charts  comparing  the  educational  operations  of  New  York  with 
those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Among  other  items  it 
was  shown  that  the  State  with  a  population  one-tenth  that  of 
the  entire  country  bears  nearly  one-sixth  the  total  public  school 
expenditures,  the  relative  proportion  in  1903  being  exactly 
$41,418  ,095  on  a  total  of  $235,208,465.  The  spirit  of  this 
composite  collection  was  typified  in  the  map  which  hung  on 
the  outside  wall,  indicating  the  location  of  every  institution  of 
learning  in  the  State,  the  material  used  in  its  construction  and 
its  seating  capacity. 

The  exhibit  of  New  York  City  continued  the  impression  of 
abundant  material  and  admirable  system.  The  most  novel 
features  were  those  relating  to  measures  for  adapting  the  public 
school  system  to  the  varied  conditions  of  an  immense  popula¬ 
tion,  for  extending  its  activities  beyond  the  limited  school  period 
and  turning  it  to  the  service  of  the  adult  masses.  To  this 
extension  work  belonged  photographs  illustrating  methods  of 
physical  training  applied  to  weaklings,  the  cabinet  pertaining 
to  the  free  lecture  system,  the  collective  exhibit  of  vacation 
and  evening  schools  and  the  views  of  recreation  centers  show¬ 
ing  industrial  and  social  features.  Comparison  was  naturally 
suggested  with  the  similar  though  less  extensive  collections  in 
the  exhibits  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  which  emphasized  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  intellectual  training  for  adults,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  London  Polytechnics,  which,  like  the  extension 
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work  of  Xew  York  City,  place  great  stress  011  the  social 
features. 

The  external  side  of  the  City  booth  was  utilized  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  Woman’s  School  of  Design,  a  private  enterprise 
conducted  in  a  philanthropic  spirit.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
a  remarkable  collection  of  original  designs  which  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  were  purchased  by  manufacturing  firms  as  they 
stood  on  the  wall. 

The  signal  lesson  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  that  of  great 
municipal  iiroblems  and  their  possible  solutions. 

The  exhibits  of  Missouri  and  of  St.  Louis,  altho  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  broad  aisle,  can  hardly  be  considered  apart,  as  they 
followed  the  same  general  plan  of  arrangement  and  decorative 
treatment. 

In  both  equal  emphasis  was  placed  upon  results  and  proc¬ 
esses;  the  former  were  shown  by  the  work  of  pupils  in  lavish 
profusion,  the  latter  by  every  available  device  of  art,  visual  and 
audible.  The  written  exercises  anrl  drawings  from  each  grade 
of  schools  were  assigned  to  a  separate  alcove,  typical  exercises 
being  placed  in  winged  cabinets  along  the  wall,  and  the  entire 
work  of  classes  in  bound  volumes  beneath.  Xo  effort  had  been 
spared  to  render  every  detail  intelligil)le.  The  conditions  under 
which  each  volume  and  separate  exercise  had  been  prepared, 
were  explicitly  stated,  the  length  of  time  the  subject  had  been 
studied,  and  the  time  allowed  to  it  thruout  the  course.  So  care¬ 
fully  was  the  labeling  carried  out  in  the  State  section  that  the 
work  of  any  one  of  the  200.000  contributing  pupils  could  be 
readily  located.  In  this  section  also  hundreds  of  pictures  in 
crayon,  ink,  water-colors,  and  oil,  showing  school  buildings, 
playgrounds,  groups  of  pupils,  etc.,  adorned  the  walls,  while 
moving  pictures  and  photographs  animated  the  scene. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  spectacular 
and  yet  essentially  instructive.  The  illuminated  Christmas  tree 
in  the  kindergarten  section,  the  ingenious  constructive  work 
from  the  grades,  the  moving  pictures  of  school  scenes,  the  por¬ 
traits  of  distinguished  educators,  the  paintings,  engravings,  and 
casts  loaned  by  various  schools,  the  remarkable  display  of 
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special  lines  f)f  work  and  illustrative  devices,  and  the  living' 
exhibit  of  a  veritable  classn)om,  with  daily  exercises,  attracted 
delighted  throngs,  hut  each  feature  was  also  full  of  suggestion 
to  the  ])rofessional  visitor.  From  the  .'esthetic  standpoint  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  unicpie  section  was  the  fac^ade  sO' 
constructed  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  interior  exhibit 
while  giving  chanicter  to  the  external  view.  It  consisted  of  six¬ 
teen  scpiare  hollow  columns  connected  by  arches  in  the  style  of  a 
Roman  triumphal  arch.  On  the  alcove  side,  the  columns  framed 
illuminated  ])hotogra])hs  showing,  in  orderly  sefiuence,  typical 
school  exercises.  On  the  aisle  side,  they  were  iKineled  with  a 
series  of  sixteen  tr.ansparent  ])aintings  representing  a  history  of 
education.  The  choice  of  subjects, — which  included  scenes  from 
primitive  life,  from  classic,  medijeval.  and  modern  history, — the 
composition,  costuming,  and  painting,  were  all  the  work  of  ari' 
'irt  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  the  personnel  of  the 
groups  having  been  selected  by  her  from  teachers  and  pupils  in' 
the  schools.  The  medallion  ])ortraits  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  spandrels  .above,  and  the  illumined  transparencies  in  the 
facing  columns  inclosing  the  State  section,  heightened  the- 
effect  of  this  brilliant  series.  It  was,  indeed,  as  expressed  by 
one  of  the  foreign  jurors,  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  to  excite 
popular  enthusiasm  and  gratify  critical  taste  at  one  stroke;  in> 
f)ther  words,  to  .attain  the  ideal  end  of  an  exposition. 

The  exhibits  here  dwelt  upon  have  been  selected  because  they 
represent  characteristic  types.  They  do  not.  however,  exhairst 
the  striking  features  of  the  vast  collection.  The  Pennsylvania 
section  made  a  fine  impression  with  its  massive  columns  and 
panels  of  polished  wood;  Galifornia,  with  its  facade  of  the 
native  red-wood;  and  Minnesota,  by  its  air  of  elegant  refine¬ 
ment.  Indiana  charmed  the  eye  by  a  simple  harmony  between 
the  framing  woodwork  of  its  cabinets  and  the  tinted  paper  that 
lined  the  glass  doors,  and  Denver  gave  a  rich  note  of  color  by 
its  tissue-paper  art  windows,  original  both  in  design  and 
material.  This  general  aspiration  toward  the  beautiful  must  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of  the  exposition, 
a  sign  of  spiritual  forces  working  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the- 
people. 
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There  \vere  exhibits  also  which  with  no  attempt  at  jesthetic 
effects  made  lasting  impressions  by  their  system.  This  was 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  which  presented  at  a 
glance  the  most  important  features  of  an  educational  system  in 
an  agricultural  State.  The  limited  space  occupied  by  the 
exhibit  was  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  narrow  aisle.  To 
one  section  was  assigned  higher  education :  subdivided  into 
Lhiiversity,  county  high  schools,  and  normal  schools,  each  oc¬ 
cupying  a  separate  alcove;  to  the  other  section,  elementary 
education,  comprised  also  in  three  alcoves  allotted  respectively 
to  city  schools,  rural  schools,  and  manual  training.  The  very 
complete  statistics  of  the  system  were  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
frieze  running  around  the  whole  booth;  the  aisle  partitions 
gave  wall  space  for  maps,  drawings,  etc.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  alcove  devoted  to  county  high  schools,  a 
provision  in  which  Kansas  has  led  the  West.  The  work  of  the 
schools,  statistics  showing  their  increase  and  the  text  of  the  law 
for  their  establishment,  made  up  the  contents  of  the  alcove,  with 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  James  H.  Canfield,  author  of  the  law,  in  a 
commanding  position. 

The  exhibit  of  Louisiana,  which  comprised  in  a  single  booth 
the  most  dissimilar  elements,  public  schools,  parochial,  and' 
private  schools,  separate  schools  for  the  colored  race,  colleges 
and  universities,  was  saved  from  hopeless  confusion  by  the  most 
careful  organization.  The  feature  of  the  public  school  section 
was  the  exhibit  of  the  city  of  Xew'  Orleans,  which  compared 
favorably  with  that  of  northern  cities,  especially  in  the  mode  of 
displaying  pu])ils’  work  and  in  the  ingenious  use  of  illustrative 
material. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  lessons  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibits 
were  for  the  most  part  repetitions  of  old  lessons  on  a  grander 
scale  and  in  more  varied  forms,  but  in  respect  to  one  particular, 
they  made  many  revelations.  Educational  provision  in  rural 
communities  for  the  first  time  assumed  in  this  exposition  the 
importance  of  a  separate  problem.  It  was  presented  under  a 
variety  of  forms  and  with  many  suggestions  as  to  its  proper 
solution.  State  after  State  gave  prominence  to  the  subject  irr 
special  or  collective  exhibits  set  forth  in  an  effective  manner. 
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Minnesota  presented  a  typical  village  school  and  a  collective 
exhibit  of  rural  schools;  Illinois  a  collective  exhibit  from 
twenty-three  counties,  including  the  best  type  of  a  one-room 
school  building  to  be  found  in  the  State ;  Pennsylvania,  a  collec¬ 
tive  exhibit  from  every  township  in  Indiana  county:  and  Okda- 
homa,  work  from  the  whole  body  of  her  rural  schools,  with  a 
map  showing  the  exact  location  of  each. 

Among  many  evidences  of  efforts  for  improving  rural 
schools  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  communities,  were  the 
unified  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  as  shown  by 
North  Dakota;  the  organization  of  teachers’  reading  circles,  as 
in  Indiana  and  South  Dakota;  the  use  of  native  material  in 
school  work,  illustrated  by  interesting  exhibits  from  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico;  the  general  introduction  of 
drawing  and  manual  training,  as  in  village  schools  of  Iowa 
and  Indiana,  and  the  beginning  of  continuation  schools  for 
adults  in  rural  regions  as  shown  by  Wisconsin. 

d'he  most  comprehensive  and  perfectly  organized  exhibit  of 
the  rural  schools  of  a  State  was  made  by  Indiana.  It  included 
the  evolution  of  the  consolidation  county  school  represented  by 
means  of  photographs  and  statistical  charts.  The  former  set 
in  striking  contrast  the  old  conditions  and  the  new,  the  latter 
proved  that  the  gain  in  all  elements  of  efficiency  had  been  ac¬ 
companied  liy  a  saving  in  public  expenditure. 

This  running  commentary  on  the  Education  Department  of 
the  great  Exposition  has  been  limited  to  the  exhibition  features 
and  the  general  trend  of  effort  which  they  illustrate.  Space 
forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  the  pedagogic  ])roblems  which 
it  forced  upon  attention.  Critical  observers  were  struck  with 
the  remarkable  similiarity  in  the  methods  of  the  ])uhlic  schools 
thruout  our  country.  But  the  net  result  in  any  State  seemed 
in  large  measure  proportioned  to  the  resources  at  ccMiimand. 
Hence  the  serious  imi)ort  of  the  wide  divergences  in  this  respect 
revealed  by  comparative  statistics.  M'hile,  however,  there  are 
many  influences  working  toward  unity  of  method  on  certain 
lines,  the  dissimilarity  in  others  is  equally  marked.  Manual 
Training  shows,  for  example,  progress  in  three  different  direc¬ 
tions.  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  Schools  follow  the 
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French  method  of  analysis  and  repetition  of  fundamental 
exercises.  The  St.  Paul  Manual  Training  School  places 
emphasis  on  construction  from  the  beginning,  while  the  Stout 
Manual  Training  School  (Menomonie)  follows  the  Swedish 
idea  of  strict  attention  to  pedagogic  form  and  adaptation. 
Deeper  still  are  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  art  training, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  international  standpoint.  France 
holds  to  classic  styles,  and  England  shows  the  subtle  influence  of 
ritualistic  and  heraldic  emblems.  Germany  of  all  foreign 
countries  has  departed  farthest  from  conventional  models  and 
turned  to  nature  with  splendid  results.  The  same  movement  in 
our  own  country  is  rapidly  freeing  our  schools  from  the  cramp 
of  imitation. 

The  exhibits  also  brought  distinctly  to  view  the  conditions  of 
secondary  education  as  it  is  developed  in  different  countries,  and 
emphasized  the  need  of  some  international  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  limits  of  this  department  if  nations  are,  at  this 
point,  to  profit  each  by  the  experience  of  all  others.  Such 
agreement,  moreover,  is  indispensable  before  the  estimate  of 
international  juries  can  carry  conviction  or  stimulate  to  large 
endeavors. 

It  were  indeed  easy  to  suggest  a  dozen  lines  along  which 
select  exhibits  could  have  been  made  from  this  whole  vast 
collection  for  the  study  of  particular  principles  and  processes 
in  their  historic  and  social  bearings. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  methods  of  display  the  exhibit 
here  considered  surpassed  all  former  efforts  of  the  kind.  In 
its  varied  collections  two  media  of  expression  proved  most  ef¬ 
fective,  namely,  photographs  and  statistical  charts.  The  for¬ 
mer  not  only  please  the  eye,  but  they  fix,  in  living  form,  subtle 
suggestions  of  mental  processes  to  which  words  seldom  give 
utterance.  Statistics,  on  the  contrary,  seize  and  correlate  the 
salient  facts  of  a  historic  movement  or  of  a  national  condition 
as  reflected  in  its  chief  social  activity.  They  use,  moreover,  a 
universal  language  by  means  of  whicb  a  nation  like  Japan — 
newly  arrived  among  W'orld  Powers — escapes  the  limitation  of 
an  unknown  tongue  and  makes  intelligible  to  them  the  story  of 
her  ascent. 
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In  regard  to  completeness  and  graphic  presentation  it  would 
be  difficult  to  choose  examples  from  exhibits  so  rich  in  this 
particular  form  of  expression.  It  was,  however,  recognized 
that  our  own  country  had  a  remarkable  advantage  in  the  high 
degree  of  uniformity  that  marked  the  statistical  methods  of  in¬ 
dependent  States  and  cities.  The  result  was  justly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  whose  statistical  sur¬ 
vey  of  education  in  the  United  States  formed  the  principal 
feature  of  its  exhibit  in  the  Government  Building.  The  reason 
for  such  location  is  obvious;  but  the  regret  was  general  that 
this  series  of  charts,  the  impressive  presentation  of  a  nation’s 
])rogress  on  every  line  of  educational  effort,  could  not  have  been 
duplicated  to  crown  and  complete  our  exhibit  in  the  Education 
Palace. 


Burkau  of  Kducation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Anna  Tolman  Smith 
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THE  COLLEGE* 

The  best  approach  to  a  definition  of  the  college  is  by  closing 
in  upon  it  from  the  two  sides  of  the  institutions  between  which 
it  stands:  the  school  and  the  university.  And  as  in  the 
mariner’s  compass  not  only  is  there  a  north-east  between  north 
and  east,  but  several  intervening  points;  so  we  shall  find  between 
the  school  and  the  college,  a  school-college;  and  between  the 
university  and  the  college  a  university-college,  which  for  our 
more  accurate  purposes  we  shall  have  to  take  into  account. 

Before  defining  the  college  let  us  define  in  order  the  school,  the 
university,  the  school-college,  and  the  university-college. 

The  school  imposes  the  symbols  of  communication,  together 
with  the  rudiments  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  on  the  more 
or  less  unwdlling child.  I  know  the  words  “impose”  and  “  un¬ 
willing  ”  sound  hanl  and  harsh,  and  will  evoke  a  protest  from 
the  advocates  of  the  sugar-coated  education.  But  with  all  due 
respect  for  what  kindergarten  devices,  child-study,  and  ped¬ 
agogical  pre-digestion  can  do  to  make  learning  attractive,  the 
school  must  be  essentially  a  grind  on  facts  and  principles  the 
full  significance  of  which  the  child  cannot  appreciate,  and  which 
consequently  must  ajipear  hard,  dry,  and  dull.  The  world  is 
so  bigand  complex,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  so  small  and  simple, 
that  the  process  of  the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  can 
scarcely  be  effective  without  considerable  pain.  Consequently, 
in  the  school  there  must  be  rigid  discipline,  judicious  appeal  to 
extraneous  motives,  and  a  firm  background  of  unquestioned 
authority.  I  appreciate  most  highly  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  ways  above  referred  to  in  the  direction  of  mollifying  this 
discipline.  But  in  a  brief  definition  of  a  great  institution,  the 
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essential,  not  the  accidental,  elements — the  enduring  features^ 
not  the  latest  phases  of  it — must  be  emphasized. 

The  university,  including  in  that  comprehensive  term 
graduate,  professional,  and  technical  training,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  school.  The  school  brings  together  the  large 
world  and  the  child’s  small  mind ;  involving  the  pain  of  mental 
stretching  to  take  in  materials  of  which  there  is  no  conscious 
want.  The  university  presupposes  the  enlarged  mind,  which 
it  applies  to  some  small  section  of  truth,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
architecture,  engineering,  dentistry,  forestry,  Latin,  history, 
astronomy,  or  chemistry.  This,  too,  is  a  somewhat  painful 
process;  but  its  pains  are  of  the  opposite  nature;  due  to  con¬ 
fining  the  enlarged  mind,  full  of  varied  human  interests, 
to  the  minute  details  of  a  narrow  specialty.  Of  discipline 
the  university  has  practically  nothing.  It  requires  only  intel¬ 
lectual  results.  Such  moral  and  spiritual  influences  as  it 
affords  are  offered  as  opportunities  rather  than  imposed  as  re¬ 
quirements.  Its  atmosphere  is  absolutely  free.  Its  pro¬ 
fessors  are  specialists.  Its  students  are  supposed  to  be 
men. 

Having  briefly  defined  the  two  institutions  on  either  side,  it 
might  seem  the  proper  time  to  present  the  definition  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  But  on  both  sides  intermediary  types  have  been  evolved; 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  college  proper; 
— the  school-college,  and  the  university-college. 

The  school-college  admits  its  students  poorly  prepared,  and 
gives  them  in  the  school-college  the  work  they  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  school.  Its  professors  are  schoolmasters,  teaching 
several  subjects,  mainly  by  the  school  method  of  recitation 
from  the  book  or  repetition  of  dictated  lectures.  Laboratory 
work  is  confined  chiefly  to  prearranged  illustrative  material. 
The  conduct  of  the  students  is  minutely  supervised  by  the 
faculty.  Little  or  nothing  inside  or  outside  of  the  recitation 
rooms  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  students.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  so-called  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  of 
this  school-college  type.  They  are  inexpensive;  and  curiously 
enough  the  less  endowment  they  have,  the  less  it  costs  to  at¬ 
tend  them.  Their  graduates,  unless  by  virtue  of  native  wit. 
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hardly  have  the  breadth  and  initiative  necessary  for  leadership 
in  commercial,  professional,  and  public  life. 

By  the  university-college,  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  one 
connected  with  a  university.  A  college  connected  with  a  uni¬ 
versity  may  be  a  real  college,  and  a  university-college  may  be 
connected  with  no  university.  Its  distinctive  mark  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  immature  students  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  which  are  adapted  only  to  the  mature.  Its  instruction- 
is  given  in  large  lecture  courses,  with  little  or  no  personal 
interest  in  his  students  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  or  required 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  This  personal  contact  is 
sometimes  supplied  vicariously  in  the  person  of  a  graduate 
student,  or  recently  fledged  doctor  of  philosophy,  who  quizzes 
fractions  of  the  mass  at  stated  intervals.  The  information  im- 
])arted  is  the  best  and  most  advanced.  The  fame  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  is  unsurpassed.  But  the  a])propriation  of  the  material 
presented  is  largely  optional.  As  the  personal  element  in 
teaching  is  largely  vicarious,  learning  in  turn  tends  to  become 
vicarious  also.  Printed  notes,  expert  coaches,  improvised 
“  seminars,”  iTduce  to  comparatively  few  hours  the  labor  of 
those  who  register  themselves  as  students.  Affording  splendid 
and  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  earnest  and  studious  few, 
these  university-colleges  afford  the  wealthy  idler  the  elegant 
leisure  that  he  craves. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  students  in  a  university-col¬ 
lege,  even  athletics  becomes  likewise  vicarious;  the  e.xertions 
of  the  elegant  idler  in  this  direction  being  confined  mainly  to 
the  lungs  and  the  pocketbook.  In  so  vast  a  body  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  leadership  and  prominence  in  college  affairs 
is  confined  to  the  exceptional  few ;  impossible  for  the  average 
many.  The  average  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  soon  drifts  into 
the  irresponsibility  of  an  unnoticed  unit  in  the  preponderating 
mass.  Discipline  in  the  university-college  becomes  practically 
limited  to  the  requirement  that  the  student  shall  exercise  suf¬ 
ficient  control  over  his  animal  and  social  instincts  to  maintain 
intense  intellectual  activity  for  two  periods  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  each  college  year. 

By  thus  closing  in  upon  the  college  from  both  sides,  and 
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marking  off  the  institutions  which  come  so  close  to  it  that 
they  are  often  confounded  with  it,  we  have  made  the  definition 
of  tlie  real  college  comparatively  easy.  We  are  now  ready  to 
describe  its  characteristic  marks. 

It  requires  as  a  condition  of  admission  that  the  work  of  the 
school  shall  have  been  thoroly  done.  Either  by  examina¬ 
tion  before  entering,  or  by  elimination  at  the  first  opportunity 
afterward,  it  strictly  limits  its  students  to  those  who  have  had 
a  thoro  school  training.  It  does  this  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  college  education  to  an  untrained  mind. 
It  is  even  more  essential  that  a  student  shall  have  done  hard 
work  before  coming  to  college,  than  that  he  shall  do  hard  work 
while  in  college.  The  previously  trained  mind  can  get  a 
great  deal  out  of  college  with  comparatively  little  work.  The 
mind  that  has  not  been  ])reviously  well  trained  can  get  very 
little  out  of  college  even  by  hard  work.  This  may  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  school  man,  and  foolishness  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  man ;  but  the  college  man  knows  that  in  spite  of  these 
criticisms  from  below  and  from  above,  an  amount  of  leisure 
can  he  well  afforded  in  college,  which  would  be  fatal  in  either 
academy  or  university.  In  order  to  be  profitable,  however,  it 
must  be  the  leisure  of  a  mind  previously  subjected  to  prolonged 
and  thoro  discipline. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  the  college  is  on  the  whole  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  either  school  or  university.  In  the  school 
the  abstract  facts  and  principles,  as  laid  down  in  approved 
and  authoritative  books,  are  transmitted  by  the  teacher  to  the 
student.  The  individual  reconstruction  of  those  principles 
and  facts  in  the  mind  of  teacher  and  student,  thp  important, 
is  relatively  less  essential.  If  by  gift  of  genius  you  get  this 
element  of  individuality  in  either  teacher  or  student,  you  are 
profoundly  grateful ;  but  the  school  can,  and  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  must,  get  on  without  the  interpreting  individuality  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  reconstructive  unification  of  the  student. 
I  am  speaking  not  of  ideals,  but  of  facts. 

Now  there  is  room  for  the  schoolmaster  in  the  college,  but 
his  sphere  is  very  limited.  In  formal  studies  like  mathematics, 
and  the  elements  of  such  languages  as  have  not  been  previously 
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acquired,  every  college  ought  to  have  two  or  three  thoro  drill- 
masters  on  its  faculty.  There  is  nothing  about  a  college 
atmosphere  that  can  make  analytical  geometry  easy,  or  the 
irregular  French  verb  fascinating,  or  German  prose  sentences 
intelligible  without  grammar.  Such  school  work  as  our  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  permitted  to  be  postponed  until  after 
admission  to  college,  must  be  done  there  in  the  hard,  exacting 
school  way. 

In  the  university  it  is  the  individuality  of  the  student  that 
counts.  Xot  the  facts  in  the  text-book;  not  the  insight  and 
interpretation  of  the  professor;  hut  the  initiative  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  is  what  the  university  is  after.  The  college  in 
the  more  advanced  courses  must  introduce  also  a  moderate 
degree  of  this  university  element.  Most  of  our  colleges,  by 
the  group  system  or  by  the  re([uirement  of  major  and  minor  j 

subjects  as  a  condition  of  taking  the  bachelor’s  degree,  insist 
that  something  like  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  a  student’s  courses 
shall  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  such  comparatively  inde-  I 

pendent  work.  In  this  way  we  give  every  college  student  a 
taste  of  real  scholarly  work ;  and  discover  the  comparatively 
few  who  are  fitted -to  prosecute  it  to  advantage  in  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  college  professor,  the  type  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  college  faculty  should  belong,  is  very  different  from  either 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  university  specialist.  He  is  a  man 
who  gras])s  bis  subject  as  a  whole;  deals  with  each  aspect  of 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  whole;  is  able  to  make  the  subject  as 
a  whole  unfold  from  day  to  day,  and  grow  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  into  the  same  splendid  proportions  that  it  has  assumed 
in  his  own ;  and  who  can  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  current  interest.  If  he  is  a  chemist,  he  is 
able  to  give  expert  testimony  in  court.  If  a  geologist,  he  is 
able  to  take  part  in  government  surveys,  or  lead  in  exploration. 

If  an  economist,  he  is  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  labor  troubles.  If  a  historian  or  professor  of  govern¬ 
ment.  he  must  be  able  to  bring  ancient  precedent  and  remote 
•experience  to  bear  on  current  complications.  If  a  professor  of 
the  classics,  he  must  love  the  masters  of  English  prose  and  verse 
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all  the  better  for  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  models;  ancJ 
show  how  much  more  the  modern  things  mean  when  thrown  on: 
the  ancient  background.  College  students  despise  a  professor 
who  is  so  lost  in  his  subject  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  it;  prove 
its  worth  by  some  concrete  application ;  and  make  life  as  a  whole 
the  larger  and  richer  by  the  contribution  he  makes  from  his 
special  department.  He  must  be  human;  intensely  interested 
in  individuals:  eager  to  see  his  favorite  authors,  his  beloved 
pursuits  kindle  into  enthusiasm  the  minds  he  introduces  to- 
them.  The  college  professor  must  know  his  subject ;  he  must 
be  a  competent  investigator  in  it,  and  a  thoro  master  of  it. 
If  as  a  badge  of  such  mastery  and  aptitude  for  investigation' 
he  has  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  all  the  better.  But  this  is  not 
essential.  He  must  know  men,  and  the  large  movements  and 
interests  of  the  world  outside.  He  must  present  his  subject, 
lit  up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  personality:  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  so  contagious  that  the  students  cannot  help  catching  it 
from  him,  and  reganling  his  subject  for  the  time  being  as 
the  most  compelling  interest  in  life.  He  must  be  genial ;  meet¬ 
ing  students  in  informal,  friendly  ways  outside  of  lecture 
rooms,  either  in  general  social  intercourse,  or  in  little  clubs 
for  the  prosecution  of  interests  related  to  his  subject.  He 
must  have  high  standards  of  personal  character  and  conduct, 
and  broad  charity  for  those  who  fall  below  them.  In  short,  he 
must  be  first  of  all  a  man  whom  young  men  would  respect, 
admire,  and  imitate,  and  love:  and  then  in  addition  he  must 
know  the  subject  he  jn'ofesses  in  the  broad,  vital,  practical,  con¬ 
tagious  way  described  above. 

'fhe  course  of  study  in  a  college  covers  in  a  broad  way  the 
main  de])artments  of  language  and  literature,  science  and  art, 
history,  economics,  and  philosophy.  At  least  four  languages- 
besides  English:  Latin.  Greek,  French,  and  German:  mathe¬ 
matics;  at  least  four  sciences:  physics,  chemistry,  bif)logy,  and 
geology  or  astroiuany:  history  both  ancient  and  modern,  both 
American  and  European:  both  orthodox  economic  theory  and 
current  economic  heresy,  together  with  special  study  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  banking,  taxation,  transportation,  trust  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems;  the  princi])les  and  problems  of  government,  both  na- 
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tional  and  municipal ;  literature  studied  as  literature  and 
not  merely  the  corpse  of  it,  in  the  shroud  of  grammar  and 
coffin  of  philology;  philosophy  as  the  attempted  answer  to  the 
perpetual  problems  of  ontology,  cosmology,  conduct,  and  hu¬ 
man  aspiration;  enough  of  fine  art  to  make  one  at  home  in 
the  great  buildings  and  galleries  of  the  world — these  are  the 
essentials  of  the  college  curriculum. 

Each  of  tlie  leading  subjects  should  be  presented  in  at  least 
three  consecutive  courses  extending  over  a  year  each:  one 
elementary;  one  or  more  broad,  general,  interesting,  practical; 
at  least  one  specific,  intensive,  involving  research,  initiative, 
and  a  chance  for  originality.  These  broad  middle  courses  are 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  college,  and  they  are  the  hardest 
to  get  well  taught.  For  one  man  who  can  teach  a  college  course 
of  this  nature  well,  you  can  find  ten  who  can  teach  a  univer¬ 
sity  s])ecialty,  and  a  hundred  who  can  teach  the  elementary 
school  course.  But  if  you  dare  to  leave  out  these  broad,  com¬ 
prehensive  college  courses,  or  if  you  fail  to  get  men  who  are 
broad  and  buman  enough  to  teach  them,  you  miss  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  college  teaching  altogether;  you  have  in  place  of  the 
college  one  or  another  of  the  four  institutions  previously  de¬ 
scribed. 

These  real  college  professors;  these  men  who  can  make 
truth  kindle  and  glow  thru  the  dead  cold  facts  of  science; 
who  can  reveal  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity  thru  cither 
ancient  or  modern  words;  who  can  communicate  the  shock  of 
clashing  wills  and  the  struggle  of  elemental  forces  thru 
historic  periods  and  economic  schedules ;  who  can  make  phi¬ 
losophy  the  revelation  of  God,  and  ethics  the  gateway  of 
heaven — these  men  are  hard  to  find — infinitely  harder  to 
find  than  schoolmasters  on  the  one  hand,  and  specialists  orr 
the  other.  Yet  unless  you  can  get  together  at  least  half  a  dozen 
men  of  this  type,  you  must  not  pretend  to  call  your  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  professors  a  college  faculty;  you  cannot  give  your 
students  the  distinctive  value  of  a  college  course. 

The  discipline  of  a  college  is  different  from  that  of  either 
a  school  or  a  university.  The  true  college  maintains  a  firm 
authority ;  and  will  close  its  doors  rather  than  yield  any  essen- 
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tial  point  of  moral  character  or  intellectual  efficiency  to  student 
clamor  and  caprice.  Yet  this  authority  is  kept  well  in  the 
background,  delegated  perhaps  to  some  form  of  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  and  all  th.e  influences  of  reason  fail.  Not  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  college  generation  of  four  years  will 
it  ever  be  necessary  to  draw  the  lines  sharply,  and  fight  out 
some  carefully  chosen  issue  on  grounds  of  sheer  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  college  has  much  of  the  liberty  of  the 
university;  yet  in  such  wise  that  it  cannot  be  perverted  into 
license  to  do  whatever  may  seem  for  the  time  being  right  in 
the  eyes  of  immature  and  inexperienced  youth.  Spies  and 
threats,  and  petty  artificial  penalties,  are  as  foreign  to  a  true 
college  as  to  a  university.  Yet  the  college  does  make  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  hard — much  harder  than  the  university 
ever  attempts  to  do. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret,  what  is  the  method  of  true  college 
discipline,  which  avoids  both  these  extremes,  yet  secures  the 
advantages  at  which  both  school  and  university  aim?  It  is 
personal  friendliness,  intelligent  sympathy,  appealing  to  what 
is  best  in  the  heart  of  the  college  student.  By  intimate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  worthy  student  interests,  ambitions  and  enthu¬ 
siasms,  the  college  officer  comes  to  understand  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  whatever  is  Ijase,  corrupt,  and  wanton  in  the  life  of  the 
little  community;  and  to  know  by  intuition  the  men  who  are 
caught  in  the  toils  of  these  temptations.  Any  competent  col¬ 
lege  officer  can  give  you,  if  not  offhand,  certainly  after  a  half- 
hour’s  consultation,  an  accurate  account  of  the  character  of 
any  student  in  his  institution ;  his  haunts,  his  habits,  his  com¬ 
panions,  his  ways  of  spending  time  and  money;  and  all  that 
these  involve.  Where  it  seems  to  be  needed,  either  some  pro¬ 
fessor  or  the  president  has  a  friendly  conference  with  the  stu¬ 
dent,  bringing  him  face  to  face  with  the  facts  and  their  natural 
consequences;  but  making  no  threats,  imposing  no  penalties, 
simply  calling  the  student’s  attention  to  principles  with  which 
he  is  already  perfectly  familiar,  and  offering  him  whatever  help 
and  encouragement  toward  amendment  friendly  interest  and 
^sympathy  can  give.  Usually  the  whole  matter  is  strictly 


confidential  between  officer  and  student;  tho  when  this  proves 
inadequate  the  aid  of  students  likely  to  have  influence  is 
secured ;  and  in  extreme  cases  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
friends  at  home  is  invoked.  Information  that  is  directly  or 
indirectly  acquired  through  this  close  sympathy  with  student 
life,  is  never  made  the  basis  of  any  formal  discipline  whatever. 
A  student  may  persist  in  evil  ways,  and  be  known  to  persist 
in  them,  and  be  treated  by  the  college  in  no  other  way  than  he 
would  be  treated  in  similar  circumstances  by  his  father  and 
mother  at  home.  If  he  performs  his  work,  and  avoids  scandal, 
he  may  go  on  and  graduate,  precisely  as  he  might  continue  to 
live  under  his  father’s  roof.  If  his  evil  courses  lead  to  failure 
in  his  work;  or  if  they  bring  scandal  upon  the  college  thru 
overt  acts,  or  obviously  injurious  influence,  then  he  is  asked  to 
withdraw. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  spirit  of  college  discipline.  It  fits  neither 
the  immature  nor  the  mature ;  but  youth  who  are  passing  from 
immaturity  into  maturity.  It  appeals  to  the  highest  and  best 
motives ;  and  scorns  to  deal  with  any  others.  It  brings  to  bear 
the  strongest  personal  influences  it  can  summon ;  but  deigns  to 
use  no  others.  It  sometimes  fails;  but  is  usually  in  the  long 
run  successful.  It  presupposes  absolute  sincerity,  perfect  frank¬ 
ness,  endless  patience,  infinite  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the 
college  officer.  It  is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  general 
public.  It  takes  the  average  student  about  half  his  college 
course  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  it.  It  lays  those  who 
employ  it  open  to  the  charge  of  all  mantier  of  partiality,  weak¬ 
ness,  inefficiency,  from  those  who  look  at  the  outside  facts,  and 
do  not  comprehend  the  inner  spirit.  But  it  is  the  only  disci¬ 
pline  that  fits  the  college  stage  of  development;  it  does  its 
work  on  the  whole  effectively ;  it  turns  out  as  a  rule  loyal 
alumni,  moral  citizens,  Christian  men. 

In  its  religious  life  the  college  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
denominational.  The  narrowne.ss  of  sectarianism  and  the 
breadth  of  the  college  outlook  are  utterly  incompatible. 
Denominations  may  lay  the  eggs  of  colleges :  indeed,  most  of 
our  colleges  owe  their  inception  to  such  denominational  zeal. 
But  as  soon  as  the  college  develops  strength,  it  passes  inevitably 
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beyond  mere  denominational  control.  Church  schools  are 
often  conspicuous  successes.  Church  colleges  are  usually  con¬ 
spicuous  failures.  A  church  university  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  college  should  be  intensely 
Christian.  The  administrative  officer  .should  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  best  motives  over  the  worst  men  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  great  principles  to  little  things.  He  should  know  that 
persons  are  more  than  the  acts  that  they  do.  He  should 
believe  what  most  people  practically  deny; — that  a  sinner  can 
be  saved ;  and  that  he  is  worth  saving.  It  is  only  on  such 
a  profoundly  Christian  basis  that  a  college  can  be  successfully 
conducted.  A  college  which  is  not  Christian  is  no  college  at 
all.  For  the  faithful,  hopeful,  loving  treatment  of  persons  as 
free  beings  of  boundless  capacity  and  infinite  worth  is  at  once 
the  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
true  college. 

Christianity  in  the  college,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
presents  the  two  aspects  which  Jesus  contrasted  in  the  parable 
of  the  two  sons  whom  the  father  asked  to  work  in  his  vineyard. 
There  is  the  conscious,  professed,  organized  Christianity,  which 
joins  the  church  and  the  association,  attends  and  takes  part 
in  meetings,  and  casts  about  to  find  or  invent  ways  to  make 
both  the  world  and  one’s  self  better  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Sometimes,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  of  this  type 
neglects  that  devotion  of  himself  to  such  forms  of  good  as 
are  already  established; — the  intellectual  tasks,  the  athletic 
interests,  the  social  life,  of  the  institution.  In  that  case 
the  result  is  that,  good  as  it  means  to  be,  good  as  in  many 
respects  it  is,  this  type  of  Christianity  fails  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  majority  of  the  students;  the  leadership  of  all  forms  of 
college  life  passes  into  other  hands ;  and  this  avowed,  expressed, 
organized  Christianity  lives  at  a  poor  dying  rate,  by  faculty 
assistance  and  student  toleration.  People  who  forget  the 
lesson  of  the  parable  that  there  are  two  types  of  Christianity, 
and  confound  this  type  with  the  whole  of  Christianity,  some¬ 
times  take  a  very  discouraged  view  of  the  condition  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  our  colleges. 
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What,  then,  is  the  other,  the  relatively  unconscious,  unpro¬ 
fessing  type?  Who  is  the  Christian  who,  as  Jesus  says,  in  the 
judgment  clay  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a  Christian 
at  all?  lie  is  the  man  who  lives  for  something  bigger  and 
better,  loses  himself  in  something  wider  and  higher  than  him¬ 
self.  He  does  his  work  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
honest  improvement  of  his  powers  and  opportunities ;  or,  better 
rStill,  with  devotion  to  some  aspect  of  scientific  truth  or  human 
welfare  that  has  gotten  hold  of  him.  He  enters  heartily  into 
the  sports  and  enthusiasms  of  his  fellows:  sacrificing  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  promotion  of  these  common  ends.  He 
shares  his  time  and  property  with  his  friends:  and  supports 
•generously  their  common  undertakings.  He  stands  up  for 
what  is  right ;  yet  always  has  a  helping  hand  for  the  fellow  who 
lias  fallen  down.  He  looks  forward  to  life,  as  a  sphere  where 
lie  is  going  to  serve  public  interests  and  promote  social  welfare, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  supports  himself  and  his  family. 

Xow,  if  this  is  Christianity,  if  the  cultivation  of  these  traits 
and  aims  is  growth  in  Christian  character,  then  our  colleges 
are  mighty  agencies  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  N()  man 
can  go  thru  one  of  them,  and  catch  its  spirit,  without  becoming 
a  better  Christian  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Of  course  it  is  highly  desirable  that  these  two  types  of 
Christianity  should  understand  and  appreciate  each  other. 
Especially  fortunate  is  the  college  where  these  two  types  coin¬ 
cide:  where  the  most  ])rominent  members  of  church  and 
association  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  fellows;  and  where 
the  best  fellows  give  their  infiuence  and  support  as  officers  and 
workers  in  distinctively  Christian  organizations.  In  some 
men’s  colleges,  and  in  most  women’s  colleges,  this  is  happily  the 
case.  If,  however,  we  can  have  but  one  of  the  two  types,  as 
often  happens,  we  must  agree  with  Jesus  that  good  work 
and  good  fellowship  on  a  basis  unconsciously  Christian,  are 
better  than  a  conscious  profession  which  remains  self-centered 
and  self-satisfied,  outside  the  more  genial  and  generous  current 
of  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  last  feature  of  the  college,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
significant,  is  this  genial,  generous  social  life.  Even  if  nothing 
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were  learned  save  by  absorption  thru  the  pores,  the  intimate 
association  witii  picked  men  of  trained  minds  for  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  years  of  one’s  life,  would  almost  be  worth  while. 
To  take  one's  place  in  such  a  community;  to  bear  one's  share  in 
its  common  interests  and  common  endeavor;  to  take  the  social 
consequences  of  one’s  attitude  and  actions  in  a  community 
which  sees  clearly  and  speaks  frankly,  rewards  generously  and 
punishes  unmercifully,  is  the  best  school  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct  e\  er  yet  devised. 

This  is  the  leading  consideration  in  determining  the 
desirable  size  of  a  college.  As  Plato  says  of  the  state,  we  may 
say  of  the  college,  it  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
organic  unity.  If  some  types  of  life  and  character;  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  the  independent  or  the  con.servative ;  the  high  scholar 
or  the  good  fellow;  the  athlete  or  the  man  of  artistic  tem])era- 
ment,  are  left  out,  then  it  is  too  small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  can  he  a  mere  unit  in  a  mass  toward  which  he  feels  little 
or  no  definite  responsibility :  if  his  specific  contribution  is  not 
needed  and  his  individual  opinion  does  not  count;  if  the  games 
are  played,  and  the  papers  are  edited,  and  the  societies  are 
managed,  and  things  generally  are  conducted  by  experts  whom 
he  merely  knows  by  sight  and  reputation ;  then  that  college  is 
too  large  for  him;  he  will  prf)bably  come  out  of  it  as  small  as 
he  went  in. 

For  the  most  enjoyable  and  ])rofitable  social  life  the  college 
community  inevitably  breaks  up  into  little  groups;  fraternities, 
musical  associations,  athletic  teams,  and  clubs  for  scientific, 
literary,  historical,  and  philosophical  study.  Extension  and 
intensity  are  inversely  proportional ;  and  a  man  who  misses  the 
closer  contact  and  warmer  fellow.ship  of  these  smaller  groups 
misses  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  college  life.  Athletics  are 
carried  to  excess ;  as  is  everything  else  in  which  youth  take  a 
leading  ])art.  But  the  incidental  excesses  of  a  few  individuals 
are  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  physical 
health,  moral  tone,  and  freedom  from  asceticism  and  effeminacy 
in  the  college  community  as  a  whole.  Cut  off  as  they  are  from 
the  natural  outdoor  tasks  and  sjjorts,  from  chores  and  work¬ 
shops,  from  hunting  and  fishing,  from  sailing  and  riding,  some 
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artificial  outlet  for  physical  vi.sfor  is  absolutely  essential.  Some 
object  for  community  enthusiasm,  community  loyalty,  and  com¬ 
munity  sacrifice,  is  equally  a  moral  and  social  necessity.  The 
worst  evil  of  athletics  is  not  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  athletes 
themselves:  but  the  extent  to  which  these  interests  absorb  the 
time  and  conversation,  the  thought  and  aspiration,  of  both 
combatants  and  ncjn-combatants.  Even  this  evil,  great  as  it  is, 
is  small  in  comparisfm  to  the  moral  evils  which  would  infest  a 
group  of  vigorous  young  men  from  whom  some  such  outlet 
was  withheld. 

The  fraternities  and  societies  likewise  have  slight  possibilities 
of  evil;  but  accomplish  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
good.  It  is  through  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  most 
effective  personal  and  social  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  those  who  need  it.  Occasionally  a  fraternity  drops  to  the 
level  of  making  mere  gdod-fellowship  an  exclusive  end,  to 
which  scholarshi]),  morality,  efficiency,  are  merely  incidental. 
A  college  is  fortunate  which  at  any  given  time  does  not  have 
one  or  two  fraternities  that  are  tending  in  this  direction.  But 
the  contemi)t  of  theiy  rivals,  the  influence  of  their  graduates, 
the  self-res])ect  of  the  better  members  themselves,  together 
with  direct  or  indirect  faculty  remonstrance,  serve  to  bring 
a  fraternity  to  its  senses  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  would 
take  to  straighten  out  an  equal  number  of  isolated  individuals. 
Isolated  good  and  isolated  evil  are  more  nearly  on  an  equality. 
But  good  influence  can  be  organized  and  mobilized  a  hundred 
times  as  cpuckly  and  effectively  as  evil  influence:  and  where  the 
moral  forces  in  faculty  and  students  are  alert,  the  fraternities 
serve  as  rallying  points  for  the  concentration  of  the  good  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  evil. 

Dei)artmental  clubs,  in  which  one  or  two  members  of  the 
faculty  meet  informally  with  a  few  of  the  more  interested 
students  for  conference  on  some  phase  of  their  subject,  are 
])erhaps  the  consummation  of  the  college  spirit.  Modern 
methods  of  instruction,  however,  make  contact  in  the  laboratory 
over  experiments  and  in  the  library  in  research  so  close,  that 
many  of  the  regular  classes  assume  more  the  aspect  of  a  club 
than  a  class.  The  newest  and  best  college  libraries  provide 
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small  rooms  for  the  use  of  books  by  professors  and  students 
together  in  each  literary  and  historical  department;  and  regard 
such  rooms  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  room  where  books 
alone  are  stored. 

There  is  one  serious  danger,  and  only  one,  that  besets  the 
college.  The  ordinary  objections,  hazing,  excessive  athletics, 
<lissipation,  lawlessness,  idleness,  are  due  either  to  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  exceptional  cases,  or  the  unwarranted  expectation  that 
large  aggregations  of  youth  will  conduct  themselves  with  the 
decorum  that  is  becoming  where  two  or  three  mature  saints  are 
gathered  together  for  conference  and  prayer.  I  grant  that  a 
man  who  cherishes  this  expectation  will  be  disappointed ;  and  if 
he  chances  to  be  a  college  officer,  and  undertakes  to  realize  this 
expectation,  he  will  be  deservedly  miserable.  With  all  its  inci¬ 
dental  follies  and  excesses,  college  conduct  is  more  orderly, 
college  judgment  is  more  reasonable,  college  character  is  more 
earnest  and  upright,  than  are  the  judgment,  conduct,  and 
character  of  youth  of  the  same  age  in  factories,  offices,  and 
stores,  or  on  farms  or  on  shiphoard.  As  far  as  these  matters 
go,  college  is,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  the  safest  place 
in  the  world  for  a  young  man. 

The  one  serious  danger  is  so  subtle  that  the  public  has  never 
suspected  its  existence;  and  even  to  many  a  college  officer  the 
statement  of  it  will  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  the  danger  of 
missing  that  solitude  which  is  the  soil  of  individuality,  and  the 
fertilizer  of  genius.  College  life  is  excessively  gregarious. 
Men  herd  together  so  closely  and  constantly  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  much  alike.  The  pursuit  of  four  or 
five  subjects  at  the  same  time  tends  to  destroy  that  concentra¬ 
tion  of  attention  to  one  thing  on  which  great  achievement  rests. 
The  same  feverish  interest  in  athletics,  the  same  level  of  gossip, 
the  same  attitude  toward  politics  and  religion,  tend  to  pass  by 
•contagion  from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  and  supersede  in- 
<lependent  reflection.  The  attractiveness  and  charm  of  this 
(intense  life  of  the  college  group  tends  to  become  an  end  in 
Itself ;  so  that  the  very  pt)wer  which  wholesomely  takes  the 
■student  out  of  himself  into  the  group,  invites  him  to  stop  in  the 
group  instead  of  going  on  into  those  intellectual  and  social 
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interests  which  the  college  is  supposed  to  serve.  This  devotion 
to  college  rather  than  to  learning ;  to  the  fellows  rather  than  to 
humanity;  to  fraternities  and  teams  rather  than  to  church  and 
state,  is  a  real  danger  to  all  students,  and  a  very  serious  danger 
to  the  exceptional  individuals  who  have  the  spark  of  originality 
hidden  within  their  souls.  The  same  forces  that  expand  small, 
and  even  average  men,  may  tend  to  repress  and  stunt  these 
souls  of  larger  endowment.  To  guard  against  this;  to  make 
sure  that  the  man  of  latent  genius  is  protected  against  this 
•deadening  influence  of  social  compulsion  toward  mediocrity, 
is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  wise  college  professor.  He 
must  show  the  student  of  unusual  gifts  that  he  is  appreciated 
and  understood;  and  encourage  him  to  live  in  the  college 
atmosphere  as  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  apart  from  it  and 
above  it.  The  formation  of  little  groups  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  among  the  more  earnest  students  for  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  and  support,  groups  which  actually  do  for  a  student  while 
in  college  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa  attempts  to  do  in  a  merely 
formal  and  honorary  way  afterwards,  may  help  these  choice 
minds  to  stem  this. tide  of  gregarious  mediocrity.  Wherever 
the  faculty  is  alert  to  detect  its  presence,  even  genius  can  thrive 
and  flourish  in  a  college  atmosphere. 

Such  is  the  college.  It  is  an  institution  where  young  men 
and  young  women  study  great  subjects,  under  broad  teachers, 
in  a  liberty  which  is  not  license,  and  a  leisure  which  is  not 
idleness;  with  unselfish  participation  in  a  common  life  and 
intense  devotion  to  minor  groups  within  the  larger  b(xly  and 
special  interests  inside  the  general  aim ;  conscious  that  they  are 
critically  watched  by  friendly  eyes ;  too  kind  ever  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  weaknesses  and  errors,  yet  too  keen  ever  to 
be  deceived. 

The  function  of  the  college  follows  so  obviously  from  the 
concept  that  it  requires  but  a  word  to  draw  the  inference.  It 
makes  its  graduates  the  heirs  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  ages;  i)lacing,  if  not  within  their  actual  memories,  at 
least  within  the  reach  of  their  developed  powers  and  trained 
methods,  any  great  aspect  of  nature  or  humanity  they  may  here¬ 
after  wish  to  acquire.  It  gives  each  one  of  them  a  sense  of 
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achievement  and  mastery  in  some  one  subject  of  his  choice; 
giving  him,  in  that  one  department  at  least,  the  impulse  to  read 
its  books  and  study  its  problems  as  long  as  he  shall  live.  It 
places  its  alumnus  on  a  plane  of  social  eciuality  with  the  best 
people  he  will  ever  meet ;  and  gives  him  a  spirit  of  helpfulness- 
toward  the  lowliest  with  whom  he  will  ever  come  in  contact. 
It  makes  him  the  servant  of  the  state  in  wise  counsel  and 
effective  leadership.  It  gives  to  the  church  ministers  who  can' 
do  more  than  turn  the  cranks  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  and 
repeat  ritualized  tradition  :  prophets  w1k>  gain  first-hand  contact 
with  the  purposes  of  God.  It  prepares  men  who  will  bring  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  law  ability  to  apply  eternal  principles 
and  ancient  precedents  to  the  latest  phases  of  our  complex 
civilization.  It  trains  its  graduates  who  practice  medicine  to 
give  every  ])atient  the  benefit  of  whatever  science  is  developing 
of  healing  efficacy  for  his  particular  case.  It  trains  men  who 
are  to  be  engineers,  bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  to  put 
the  solidity  and  integrity  of  natural  law  into  the  structures  that 
they  rear,  the  institutions  they  control,  the  fabrics  they  produce, 
and  the  transactions  they  direct.  It  trains  men  and  women 
who  will  give  to  domestic  and  social  life  that  unselfishness  and 
geniality  which  come  of  having  the  mind  lifted  above  the 
selfish,  the  artificial,  the  petty,  into  sincere  and  simple  inter¬ 
course  with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

The  function  of  the  college,  then,  is  not  mental  training  on 
the  one  hand  nor  specialized  knowledge  on  the  other.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  may  do  these  things  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  as  a  completion  of  the  unfinished  work  of 
the  school,  and  a  preparation  for  the  future  pursuits  of  the 
university.  The  function  of  the  college  is  liberal  education: 
the  opening  of  the  mind  to  the  great  departments  of  human 
interest ;  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  great  S])iritual  motives 
of  unselfishness  and  social  service;  the  opening  of  the  will  to 
opportunity  for  wise  and  righteous  self-control.  Having  a 
different  task  from  either  school  or  university,  it  has  developed 
a  method  and  spirit,  a  life  and  leisure  of  its  own.  Judged  by 
school  standards  it  appears  weak,  indulgent,  superficial. 
Judged  by  university  standards  it  aj)i)ears  vague,  general,. 
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indefinite.  Judged  by  its  true  standard  as  an  agency  of  liberal 
■education ;  judged  by  its  function  t()  make  men  and  women  who 
have  w'de  interests,  generous  aims,  and  high  ideals ;  and  it  will 
vindicate  itself  as  the  most  efficient,  the  most  precise  means  yet 
<levised  to  take  well-trained  boys  and  girls  from  the  school  and 
send  them  either  on  to  the  university  or  out  into  life  with  a 
breadth  of  intellectual  view  no  subsequent  specialization  can 
ever  take  away;  a  strength  of  moral  purpose  the  forces  of 
materialistic  selfishness  can  never  break  down ;  a  passion  for 
social  service  neither  popular  superstition  nor  political  corrup¬ 
tion  can  deflect  from  its  chosen  path. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  function  of  the  college  better  than 
in  words  formerly  used  in  rejAy  to  the  question  of  a  popular 
journal,  “  Does  a  College  Education  Pay?  ” 

To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages ;  to  count  Nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  art  an  intimate  friend:  to  gain  a 
standard  for  the  appreciation  of  other  men’s  work  and  the 
criticism  of  one’s  own ;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world’s  library 
in  one’s  pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  one  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes :  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of 
one’s  own  age  who. are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose 
one’s  self  in  generous  enthusiasms  and  co-operate  with  others 
for  common  ends :  to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are 
gentlemen,  and  form  character  under  professors  who  are  Chris¬ 
tians — these  are  the  returns  of  a  college  for  the  best  four  years 
of  one's  life. 

\ViLLi.\M  DfA\’itt  Hyde 

Howdoin  Coi  i.kge, 

Hrunswk  K,  Maine 
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PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  > 

W  hen  one  examines  in  turn  the  universities  of  the  great 
nations  which  lead  the  world's  civilization,  one  is  struck  by  the 
diversity  of  their  history,  of  their  aims,  of  their  organization 
and  operation,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  measure  of  influence 
exerted  by  them  in  the  several  countries  which  sup])ort  them. 
Starting  mostly  from  the  model  of  the  University  of  Paris,, 
passing  thru  endless  vicissitudes  of  ecclesiastical,  govern¬ 
mental,  or  cor])orate  control ;  in  turn  endowed  and  plundered, 
fostered  and  suppressed ;  the  centers  now  of  ultra-conservative, 
now  of  extreme  radical  tendencies  in  religion,  in  politics,  or  in 
scientific  theory ;  in  one  place  content  merely  to  impart  to  youth 
of  still  tender  age  a  modest  measure  of  inherited  learning, 
altogether  theoretical  and  unpractical,  in  another  subordinating, 
even  sacrificing,  everything  else  to  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  technical  schools,  in  yet  another  unwearied  in  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  scientific  investigation  of  all  sorts;  in  one 
age  and  place  if  not  actually  stationary,  yet  rather  moved  than 
moving  in  the  resistless  current  of  the  world's  progress  with 
faces  firmly  fixed  upon  the  ])ast.  in  another  eagerly  peering  into 
the  gloom  of  the  unknown,  which  their  own  light  shall  yet 
illumine — do  these  ])rotean  institutions  contain  a  common 
element  that  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  existence  of  problems 
that  affect  them  all  alike,  be  they  European  or  American  or 
Asiatic,  ancient  or  of  yesterday,  poor  and  struggling  or  proud 
in  the  rich  endowments  of  centuries,  or  in  the  more  than  princely 
benefactions  of  a  single  generation  ?  W  hen  even  the  name  Uni¬ 
versity  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  signification  and  use  in  every 
country  where  it  occurs  ( and  in  none  .so  many  or  so  puzzling 
applications  as  in  our  own  United  States),  what  problems  can 
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tliere  be,  common  to  them  all,  that  are  not  in  equal  degree 
problems  of  the  secondary  school,  or  of  the  college,  or  of  the 
technical  school  ?  And  if  such  problems  can  be  isolated,  how 
dcj  they  differ,  as  “  present  ’’  problems,  from  those  that  were 
solved  by  our  ancestors  or  our  immediate  predecessors,  or 
from  those  that  continue  in  existence  as  (piestions  still  un¬ 
solved  ? 

A  starting-point  for  the  response  to  these  questions  may  per¬ 
haps  best  be  found  in  this  simple  fact :  In  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  institution  which  gives  the  most  advanced 
instruction,  whatever  form  that  may  take  except  the  exclusively 
practical,  is  called  a  University.  Such  an  institution  may 
do  this  well  or  badly,  may  do  few  or  many  other  things 
besides  giving  this  kind  of  instruction;  but  the  feeling  is 
universal  that  this  kind  of  organization  does  something  which 
others  are  not  e.xpected  to  do,  which  in  most  cases  they  cannot 
do.  Unfortunately  the  converse  is  not  universally  true;  in  our 
own  country  scores  of  so-called  universities  are  no  more  than 
high-schools,  and  poor  ones  at  that;  but  in  every  civilized  land 
the  highest  level  of  educational  achievement  is  reached  by  a 
University. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  every  institution  to  be  intluential 
and  really  profitable  to  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  national  spirit  and  ideals.  This  would 
seem  to  give  us  naturally  as  many  types  of  universities  as  there 
are  nations,  and  to  a  limitecl  e.xtent  this  is  true,  tho  it  has  often 
l>een  pointed  out  that  all  the  varieties  are  referable  to  two  or 
three  early  forms.  The  mf)st  intensively  and  exclusively  na¬ 
tional  forms  and  tendencies  have  their  proper  place  in  the 
schools ;  here,  if  anywhere,  the  seeds  of  patriotism  must  be 
sown,  and  character  develoi)ed  in  accordance  with  ancestral  and 
national  traditions.  In  the  schools,  therefore,  in  the  colleges, 
by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  institutions  whose 
pupils  are  ex])ected  merely  to  acfiuire  knowledge  and  to  develop 
character,  we  expect  to  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  interests  of  different  nations.  Each  peojde  must  here 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  with  an  eye  to  its  own  profit;  it 
should  learn  what  it  can  from  the  experiences  and  examples  of 
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others,  but  its  responsibility  begins  and  ends  with  itself,  so  far 
as  the  mere  transmission  of  acquired  knowledge  is  concerned. 
But  when  we  pass  on  to  the  actual  increase  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  to  the  training  of  the  maturer  minds  to  take  their  part 
in  thus  pushing  out  the  boundaries  of  the  known,  we  necessarily 
overstep  the  limits  of  the  national,  and  enter  upon  ground 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here  the  interests  of 
civilized  nations  can  only  coincide,  and  on  this  ground  must 
meet  the  institutions  which  in  each  country,  whether  organized 
especially  to  this  end  or  not,  carry  on  this  work  as  far  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  all.  These  are,  pre-eminently,  the  universities, 
d'hey  may  be  of  one  form  or  another,  with  simple  or  compli¬ 
cated  aims;  but  this  responsibility  is  theirs,  this  duty  and  op¬ 
portunity.  If  they  perform  this  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
they  justify  their  existence,  whether  they  do  other  things  or 
not;  if  they  neglect  it,  tho  they  may  turn  out  accomplished 
and  well-read  gentlemen,  fitted  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  whatever 
pleasure  comes  in  their  way,  or  eminent  lawyers  or  physicians, 
or  brilliant  engineers  or  chemists,  they  fail  in  the  one  point 
wherein  their  opportunity,  and  consequently  their  duty,  are 
unifiue.  And  this  is  true  of  the  universities  in  the  newest 
country  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  oldest.  Service,  and  training 
for  service,  of  our  fellow-men,  is  or  should  be  the  keynote  of 
modern  education.  But  there  are  many  forms  of  service, 
many  ways  in  which  the  trained  man  •'H'  woman  may  help  along 
the  world’s  advance  in  civilization:  and  who  is  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  an  occupatirai  which  to  him  seems  profitless  and  a 
mere  amusement  may  not  contribute  in  the  end  to  the  sum  of 
human  welfare  ?  Whatever  else  the  university  may  do  or  leave 
undone,  it  cannot  without  being  unfaithful  to  its  highest  op¬ 
portunity  neglect  to  train  some  persons  to  be  contributors  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  be  investigators.  It  may  do. 
and  in  most  instances  is  organized  to  do.  many  things  besides 
this,  and  so  far  as  it  does  these  well,  it  is  fulfilling  more  or  less 
well  its  duties  toward  the  nation  in  which  it  exists;  but  its  duty 
toward  the  world  at  large  is  not  performed  unless  it  helps  in  the 
work  of  actual  research,  and  uses  this  activity  as  an  inspiration 
and  model  for  those  of  younger  generations  who  shall  take  up 
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the  torches  that  fall  from  the  hands  of  their  elders,  and  carry 
them  a  little  further  onward. 

In  the  obligation  to  service  of  this  sort  I  conceive  the  common 
ground  of  universities  the  world  over  to  lie ;  here  is  their  point 
of  Cijntact,  here  their  bond  of  union,  and  from  this  common 
point  of  view  are  visible  many  problems  that  concern  them  all 
alike — problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by  co-operation  of 
many  countries.  Gctrcnnt  marschicrcn,  vcrcint  schlagen,  is  a 
principle  that  must  at  last  prevail  in  the  world’s  highest 
educational  practice  no  less  than  in  its  wars ;  marching  by  way 
of  its  duty  to  its  own  country,  each  university  must  strive  to 
pass  beyond  that,  and  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  service  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

Is  the  problem  thus  confronting  the  universities  of  the  world 
a  modern  problem  exclusively  or  chiefly,  so  that  the  experience 
of  our  predecessors  can  help  us  but  little  to  solve  it? 

It  is  chiefly  a  modern  problem,  because  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  years  that  great  nations  have  begun  to  look  steadily 
abroad  in  educational  matters,  to  view  themselves  as  reflected 
in  the  views  of  other  nations,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
those  others ;  becaii.se  enormous  advances  in  science  of  all  sorts 
have  been  made  within  a  century,  countless  new  fields  of  in¬ 
vestigation  opened  up  and  old  ones  re-explored.  The  doctrine 
of  free  investigation  in  all  directitms  possible  to  the  mind  of 
man  as  the  duty  of  the  uiiiversity,  of  complete  Lehrfreiheit.  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  not  even  yet  adopted  without  reserve 
by  some  of  tbe  oldest,  richest,  and  most  famous  universities  of 
the  world.  For  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  universities  in 
Europe,  these  institutions  regarded  as  their  one  duty  the  hand¬ 
ing  down  of  knowledge  given  to  them  by  earlier  ages;  for 
them  truth,  as  Paulsen  puts  it,  “war  ein  (legebenes  some¬ 
thing  “delivered,”  not  something  to  be  found  out.  “The 
content  of  instruction  was  provided  for  the  inedi.'cval  univer¬ 
sity;  its  task  was  to  hand  down  the  fixed  body  of  learning.” 
To  (iermany  belongs  the  honor  of  having,  first  among  nations, 
seen  the  ine.stimable  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  of  so 
identifying  the  principle  of  research  in  all  fields  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  that  “  university  teacher  ”  and  “  investigator.”  “  leader  of 
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scientific  tliouglit,”  slioulcl  become  practically  synonymous 
terms,  and  that  the  nation  should  look  primarily  to  its  universi¬ 
ties,  and  to  men  trained  in  them,  for  counsel  and  guidance. 
This  is,  it  seems  to  me.  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter:  the 
impregnation  of  the  students  of  a  university  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  widening  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  that 
is  felt  by  those  who  guide  the  university,  so  that  whatever  their 
profession,  they  may  practice  it  with  an  eye  to  this  as  well  as 
to  their  ])ersonal  success.  The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  doing 
this  with  a  single  ])upil  is  in  effect  a  university  teacher.  Herein 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  university  of  to-day 
and  the  university  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  to-day  expected  to 
turn  out  trained  men  and  women  for  the  professions,  and  thus 
tu  serve  Church  and  State,  no  less  than  was  the  university  of 
old:  but  above  and  beyond  this,  to  serve  humanity  at  large  by 
the  insistence  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  If 
the  teachers  of  f)ur  youth  feel  this  enthusiasm  within  them,  it 
cannot  fail  to  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils. 

What  must  the  universities  do,  to  exert  such  an  influence  as 
widely  and  deeply  as  possible  in  the  world,  along  with  the  other 
functions  traditionally  and  ])roperly  assigned  to  them? 

Research  alone,  uncoupled  with  training  in  its  methods,  is 
rather  the  duty  of  such  bodies  as  the  “  learned  academies  ” 
existing  in  some  countries,  or  f)f  the  fortunate  individuals  who- 
can  give  their  lives  to  it.  than  of  the  universities.  This  nar¬ 
rower  view  of  research  was  the  one  held  for  generations  by 
the  great  English  universities,  when  they  have  held  it  at  all, 
and  until  the  most  recent  times  “  research  ”  meant  for  them 
chiefly  literary,  mathematical,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  histori¬ 
cal  investigation.  It  is  plain  also  that  research,  along  with  such 
training  in  methods,  cannot  be  the  only  functions  of  even  the 
ideal  university.  There  are  the  professions  to  be  provided  for ; 
the  welfare  of  the  community  demands  the  existence  f)f  highly 
trained  experts,  both  as  practitioners  and  as  teachers:  and  to 
abandon  the  training  of  these  to  purely  technical  or  professional 
schools  would  be  suicidal  for  the  universities,  and  a  calamity  to 
the  state. 

Our  own  country  is  much  too  lax  in  this  respect,  and  is  fuE 
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of  incompetent  practitioners,  by  no  means  all  of  whom  are  self- 
taught;  most  have  graduated  from  some  school  which  has  the 
right  to  bestow  degrees.  In  some  other  countries,  wiser  than 
ours  in  this  particular,  the  practice  of  a  profession  is  made  in 
effect  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been  trained  in  a 
university  school,  and  government  control  of  the  latter  holds 
them  rigidly  to  a  high  standard.  In  lands  where  this  regula¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  form  of  government  or  to 
deeply  rooted  traditions,  the  duty  of  upholding  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  training  falls  upon  the  universities. 
These  can,  by  providing  the  best  training  to  he  had  anywhere, 
attract  the  best  men  to  their  schools,  and  with  them  leaven  the 
whole  body  of  practitioners. 

The  university  to  he  serviceable  to  the  fullest  e.xtent  must  be 
impartial  in  its  welcome  to  subjects  of  research.  It  must  not 
proscribe  certain  fields  of  research  or  withdraw  its  support 
from  investigations  therein  merely  because  few  students  are 
attracted  to  them,  or  because  such  studies  seem  unpractical 
and  not  likely  to  “  pay.’’  .After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  the 
natural  sciences  have  in  many  quarters  prevailed,  and  by  reason 
of  the  countless  ways  in  which  the  results  of  researches  therein 
can  be  put  to  practical  use,  for  commercial  profit  and  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  man.  their  appeal,  particularly  in  newer 
countries,  drowns  the  voice  of  the  advocate  of  the  philosophical, 
philological,  and  historical  sciences.  Unfortunately  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  controversy  is  not  yet  extinct ;  the  scorn  formerly  poured 
out  in  blind  wrath  by  the  “  classical  men  ”  upon  studies  in 
natural  science  has  been  returned  with  interest.  The  classical 
languages  and  literatures  seem  threatened  with  starvation  by 
withdrawal  of  their  nutriment.  A  naturalist  who  will  cheer¬ 
fully  spend  his  life  in  determining  the  number  of  recognizable 
variations  in  a  species  of  beetles  will  he  heard  to  sneer  at  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  of  human  institutions  or  of  human 
speech,  no  less  bitter  and  one-sided  in  his  views  than  the  clas¬ 
sical  scholar  who  sneers  at  him.  Yet  as  long  as  man’s  associa¬ 
tions  are  with  his  fellow-men,  as  long  as  he  remains  the 
“  political  animal  ”  of  Aristotle,  so  long  will  the  sciences  that 
make  for  the  comprehension  of  man,  of  his  history,  of  his 
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future,  deserve  at  least  an  equal  place  with  the  sciences  of  the 
extra-human  world.  No  knowledge,  however  extensive  and 
accurate,  of  natural  science  can  dispense  us  from  the  need  of 
better  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the  human  mind,  of  human 
passions  and  human  ambitions,  of  the  history  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth.  The  person  who  discovers  or  helps  to  discover  a 
law  of  any  part  of  the  vast  complex  which  we  call  nature  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  race ;  but  so  also  is  he  who  discovers  a  law  of 
the  human  mind,  whether  that  be  manifested  in  language  as  the 
instrument  or  in  literature  as  the  form  of  expression ;  in  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  civilized  peoples  or  in  uncouth  customs  of 
savages,  in  works  of  painting  or  sculpture  or  architecture  or 
music,  or  in  the  countless  manifestations  of  man’s  religious 
emotions,  beliefs,  and  practices.  “  W'e  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in,”  say  the  “  practical  ”  men.  “  Yes,”  say  the 
“  theoretical  ”  men,  “  and  we,  by  making  men  better  fitted  to 
live  in  it,  also  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  in  ;  for  it  is  made  up 
of  human  beings  no  less  than  of  inanimate  things.”  Each  is 
fully  justified  in  his  pride,  and  the  latter  is  performing  as  noble 
and  permanent  a  service  as  the  former ;  each  is  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  race. 

But  the  mere  limitations  of  endowment,  not  to  mention 
others,  make  it  in  most  cases  impossible  for  any  one  university 
to  provide  courses  of  research  in  all  fields  of  human  knowledge. 
Such  instruction  is  very  costly,  sometimes  almost  prohibitively 
so,  and  the  other  needs  which  the  university  must  meet  are  more 
immediate  and  pressing.  Here  is  where  intelligent  and  unself¬ 
ish  co-operation,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  seen 
in  the  world  of  higher  education,  is  imperatively  called  for. 
In  how  many  parts  of  the  world  we  see  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  miles  two  or  more  universities  attempting  the  same  work 
with  insufficient  endowments,  inadequate  faculties,  and  a  dis- 
couragingly  small  number  of  students,  while  mere  local  pride 
and  a  mistaken  kind  of  loyalty  prevent  consolidation  or  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  fields  to  be  covered!  Such  partition  of  work  of 
course  implies  the  right  of  the  student  to  migrate  freely  from 
one  university  to  another,  without  sacrifice  of  his  standing  or 
loss  of  time  or  credit.  In  the  first  period  of  development  of 
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European  universities  this  migratoriness  of  students,  even 
beyond  national  limits,  was  very  marked;  then  a  reaction  set 
in,  owing  to  the  growing  bitterness  of  feeling  between  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  or  even  districts,  intensified  by  confessional  dif¬ 
ferences;  for  example,  in  the  i8th  century,  the  subjects  of 
certain  German  states  were  actually  forbidden  to  attend  the 
universities  of  certain  others.  But  since  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  migration  of  students  among  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  universities  is  commoner  than  persistence  of  residence  at 
one  university.  The  benefits  of  the  custom  have  been  too  often 
set  forth  to  need  discussion  here.  But  there  is  need  of  still 
further  progress;  not  only  must  the  migration  from  country  to 
country,  already  in  fashion  in  certain  directions,  be  encouraged 
but  currents  must  be  made  to  flow  in  both,  nay,  in  many,  direc¬ 
tions.  Inestimable  benefits  have  already  accrued  to  American 
education,  in  all  its  stages,  from  acquaintance  with  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  other  countries.  On  all  sides  we  have  seen,  of 
late  years,  educational  commissions  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  to  observe  and  report.  Probably  there  are  few  states 
of  the  civilized  world  that  have  not  some  lessons  to  teach  the 
others;  the  thoroness  of  German  scholarship,  the  elegance  and 
precision  of  the  French  and  English,  are  reciprocally  needful. 
America,  for  generations  viewed  as  merely  a  learner  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  still  needing  much  light,  has  at  last 
become  recognized  as  a  possible  teacher,  and  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  repay  at  least  a  part  of  her  educational  debt  to  older 
countries.  It  has  recently  been  well  said  that  while  in  America 
much  time  is  wasted  in  the  schools,  in  Germany  an  equal 
amount  is  wasted  in  the  universities.  We  may  still  learn  from 
Germany  how  to  correct  the  one  evil,  even  tho  the  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  differ  so  greatly ;  and  Germany  may  per¬ 
haps  learn  from  our  practice  how  to  correct  the  other.  Tliere 
are  already  encouraging  beginnings  of  reciprocal  action  in 
the  interchange  of  students.  The  French  Government  several 
years  ago  entered  into  relations  with  one  or  more  American 
universities  for  such  an  interchange,  on  fellowship  stipends. 
Only  last  spring  some  eminent  professors  of  German  universi  - 
ties,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  expressed  the  hope 
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that  it  might  soon  be  made  possible  for  Germans  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  of  study  at  American  universities,  with  full  credit 
at  home  for  the  time  thus  occupied,  just  as  some  of  our  univer¬ 
sities  allow  time  spent  at  a  foreign  university  to  be  counted 
toward  their  own  degrees. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships,  in  some  respects  a  curiously  one¬ 
sided  benefaction,  may  yet  serve  indirectly  a  wider  purpose  than 
their  founder  foresaw ;  they  may  yet  lead  to  reciprocal  pro¬ 
vision  for  foreign  study  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  and  so 
find  their  own  usefulness  doubled. 

The  university  must  be  democratic.  It  must  not  serve 
directly  or  indirectly  the  exclusive  interests  of  one  part  or  class 
of  the  community,  whether  that  part  be  the  social  aristocracy, 
or  the  Church,  or  the  technical  practitioners,  or  the  adherents  of 
one  or  another  form  of  political  theory  or  religious  belief. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  should  admit  to  its  work 
or  lectures  every  person  that  chooses  to  apply.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  admission  to  research  and  professional  training  must  be 
restricted,  and  closely;  but  the  restriction  must  be  merely  one 
of  qualification  for  work  of  the  character  which  the  university 
is  called  upon  to  do.  Restriction  because  of  lack  of  residential 
accommodation  is,  for  the  university  as  such,  most  unwise,  for 
often  those  excluded  are  better  fitted  for  its  work  than  those 
admitted,  who  may  be  admitted  for  other  reasons — family  or 
political  or  religious  connections,  ability  to  pay  the  prices  de¬ 
manded,  and  so  on.  Xor  does  restriction  on  account  of  sex 
seem  to  me  possible  of  retention  for  many  years  longer.  One 
has  only  to  compare  the  situation  of  to-day  with  that  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  understand  how  irresistible  is  the  tendency 
toward  equality  of  the  sexes  in  respect  to  opportunities  of 
education.  The  desire  for  large  numbers  of  graduates  ”  and 
professional  students,  merely  from  satisfaction  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  large  numbers,  is  a  serious  danger  to  which  American 
universities  are  peculiarly  exposed.  In  advanced  work  not  a 
very  great  number  of  students  can  be  properly  handled  at  one 
time;  for  mere  lectures  it  makes  perhaps  little  difference 
whether  the  instructor  addresses  twenty-five  or  two  hundred 
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students,  but  the  more  modern  methods  of  laboratory  and 
"  Seminar  ”  have  brought  with  them  a  necessary  restriction  in 
tl'.e  size  of  classes,  and  the  personal  relations  borne  by  the  most 
successful  teachers  towards  their  advanced  students  cannot  in 
tl  e  nature  of  things  l)e  extended  to  very  many  at  once.  A 
selection  must  always  he  made;  in  the  first  instance,  only  tho.se 
thoroly  <iualitied  by  ])revious  training  to  profit  by  the  courses 
should  he  admitted  to  them,  except  in  certain  cases  as 
“  Iiearers  ”  or  “  auditors ;  ”  and  only  the  most  promising  of  the 
whole  number  to  the  advanced  work.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  very 
grave  tho  a  widespread  error  to  sui)pose  that  the  university 
which  admits  the  most  students  does  the  greatest  serv  ice  to  the 
C(Mnmunity.  That  greatest  service  is  done  by  the  institution 
which  holds  its  standards  high  and  firm  ;  not  so  higli  indeed  that 
only  the  exceptional  student  can  hope  to  reach  them,  hut  .so  high 
that  its  certificate  of  approval,  its  degree,  shall  he  acce|)ted  at  a 
premium  all  over  the  educational  world.  'I'liis  view  is  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  ■■  undemocratic.”  ])articularly  in  .\merica,  and  when 
ai)i)iied  to  the  professional  schools  of  our  universities.  Ihit  de¬ 
mocracy  can  here  logically  imply  no  more  than  the  lack  of  re¬ 
strictions  arising  from  birth,  class,  belief,  or  sex  ;  no  democratic 
spirit  can  insure  the  making  of  a  competent  scholar  out  of  poor 
inaterial.  or  justify  hampering  the  man  of  good  endowment  and 
training  by  yoking  him  with  others  wlio  can  never  maintain  his 
pace. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that  there  he  some  who 
can  push  on  far  in  advance  of  their  fellows,  and  it  is  the  worst 
spirit  of  trades-unionism  which  would  hinder  them  under 
pretense  of  giving  all  others  an  c(|ual  chance  with  them.  The 
welfare  of  the  country  is  greater  than  the  apparent  collective 
welfare  of  all  the  units  that  compose  it;  in  things  spiritual  the 
whole  is  often  greater  than  the  apjvarent  sum  of  its  i)arts. 
becau.se  some  of  the  most  im])ortant  ])arts  cannot  he  estimateil 
alone,  hut  only  in  their  effect  upon  others,  as  cpiickening  and 
inspiring  influences.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
universities,  in  any  country,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  become 
exclusively  investigators  is  very  small.  Here  it  is  particularly 
title  that  many  are  called,  hut  few  chosen;  hut  anyone  who  is 
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fitted  by  nature  to  become  a  j;;ood  practitioner  ought  to  be  able- 
to  learn  how  t(i  investigate  for  himself,  and  so  to  add  something 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  This  is  the  kind  of  professional  man  that  the 
university  should  expect  to  turn  out;  not  the  physician  who  is 
content  with  merely  curing  his  patients ;  nor  the  mining  or  the 
civil  or  the  electrical  engineer  who  is  content  merely  with  mak¬ 
ing  his  creations  i)ay  dividends:  nor  the  lawyer  who  is  content 
merely  with  winning  his  cases;  but  men  of  all  these  professions 
who  look  beyond  practice  to  actual  enlightenment  of  places  that 
are  still  dark,  tho  it  be  given  to  each  one  to  shed  only  a  tiny 
gleam  of  light  which  reveals  a  minute  speck  of  truth  hitherto 
unknown.  This  is  one  form  of  the  ideality  for  which  the 
university  as  such  must  strive;  not  only  the  ideality  of  the  poet, 
the  painter,  or  the  musician,  but  also  an  ideality  which  may 
inhere  in  geology  as  well  as  in  Greek,  in  anatomy  as  well  as 
in  the  history  of  literature,  an  ideality  which  transfigures  all 
study,  and  fills  the  pursuit  of  even  the  most  practical  profession 
with  the  noble  ])assion  for  the  things  beyond  and  above  mere 
“  success  in  life.”  By  this  the  university  makes  of  its  children 
an  aristocracy  within  a  democracy,  not  hostile  to  that  demo¬ 
cracy  but  preservative  of  it ;  an  aristocracy  that  is  not  a  “  close 
corporation,”  but  open  to  everyone  competent  to  reach  it — not 
reproducing  itself  from  within  but  replenishing  itself  from 
without.  ”  Aristocracy  ”  is  a  noble  word,  tho  often  dragged 
in  the  mire  by  those  who  should  hold  it  free  from  taint;  and 
the  aristocracy  of  mind  and  education  can  imperil  the  liberties 
of  no  community.  The  university,  and  these  men  and  women 
its  offspring,  must  lead  public  o])inion  and  not  follow  it ;  nor 
must  they  sit  aloof  from  the  national  life  nursing  their  superior 
culture  in  a  fine  sense  of  detachment.  The  university  graduate 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  owes  service  to  the  community  as  his 
•yevt^Aui,  as  the  thank-( )fi’ering  for  his  spiritual  l)irth,  is  an 
unworthy  son  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  university  that  has 
not  made  him  feel  this  duty  is  an  unworthy  spiritual  parent; 
but  his  service,  so  far  as  lies  within  his  powers,  should  be  one 
that  can  be  performed  by  none  in  the  community  so  well  as  by 
himself.  The  millioiis  of  money  annually  spent  upon  univer- 
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sities  are  wasted  if  their  “  output  ”  does  not  show  itself  able  to 
do  what  the  rest  of  the  community  cannot  do. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  general  phases  of  the  whole 
duty  of  the  university,  because  this  seems  to  me  greater  than  all 
other  problems  of  the  university,  and  greater  now  than  in  any 
previous  age  because  of  the  j^rofound  changes  already  taking 
place  or  imminent  in  every  civilized  community.  The  problem 
is:  How  can  the  university  make  of  itself  the  most  efficient 
instrument  for  giving,  with  or  without  jirofessional  training 
(in  which  latter  I  include  of  course  the  profession  of  teaching), 
the  enthusiasm  and  proper  training  for  research — the  latter 
being  recognized  as  the  most  important  of  all,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  university  training?  The  injection  of  the  transfiguring 
ideality  of  which  I  have  spoken  into  university  teaching 
in  all  its  ramifications  is  a  i)rocess  necessary  in  every  country 
that  maintains  a  complete  system  of  education,  and  must  be 
carried  out  by  each  country  in  its  own  way.  In  some  it  is 
practically  accomplished  already,  in  others  hardly  begun.  The 
many  other  specific  jiroblems  which  confront  the  universities 
are  in  my  opinion  all  subsidiary  to  this,  and  the  solution  of  each 
of  them  but  a  difYerent  way  to  this  end. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  as  tho  but  one  type  of  university 
existed,  a  type  more  closely  resembling  the  German  than  any 
other,  yet  not  German  because  of  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the 
technical  schools,  which  in  Germany  are  separate  from  the 
“  universities,”  with  their  time-honored  “  four  faculties  ”  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  (tho  in  some  German 
universities  we  find,  as  is  well  known,  a  subdivision  of  one  or 
another  faculty).  This  I  have  done  to  avoid  confusion:  and 
it  seems  necessarv'  now  to  explain  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
university  of  exactly  this  type  exists  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Certainly  not  in  the  United  States,  because  those  few  which 
include  the  “  four  faculties  ”  include  also  “  undergraduate 
colleges,”  the  aim  of  which,  while  not  contrary  to  the  ideal  of 
the  university,  is  not  coincident  with  it  but  rather  preparatory 
and  conducive  to  it.  Not  in  England,  where  the  “  university  ” 
is  either  a  group  of  colleges  which  do  almost  all  the  teaching,  or 
merely  an  cxaminitig  body,  or  as  yet  merely  an  incomplete  in- 
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stitution  amsisting  cliiefiy  of  technical  schools ;  and  not  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  because  there  the  technical  schools  are 
still  separate  institutions.  Vet  the  ideal  which  I  have  tried  to 
formulate  is  pursued  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  i)arts  of  the  world.  By 
“  university  ”  in  the  United  States  I  mean  so  much  of  one  of 
our  comple.x  and  heterogenecjus  institutions  as  trains  for  the 
work  of  research  of  an  advanced  character,  whether  coupled  or 
not  with  professional  instruction,  to  which  training  are  ad- 
inittetl  only  those  who  have  had  a  previous  training,  roughly  to 
be  estimated,  in  accordance  with  American  custom,  by  the 
baccalaureate  degree  or  its  equivalent.  This  part  of  such  an 
institution  has  to  solve  “  university  problems;’’  or  rather  the 
institution  as  a  whole  has  to  solve  them  for  that  much  of  itself, 
along  with  many  others  which  affect  other  portions  of  its  com¬ 
plex  organism.  These  questions  are  thus  made  much  more 
<lifihcult  of  solution  for  American  institutions  than  for  those 
of  (tlder  countries.  The  American  “  university  ”  is  tending  to 
become  a  huge  an  emporium  of  learning,  a  sort  of 

Ministry  or  Department  of  Education.  In  its  desire  to  be  all 
things  unto  all  men  it  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  hjgical  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  different  stages  and  fields  of  education,  and 
to  consider  e\ery  kind  of  thing  that  it  does  exactly  as  im 
portant  as  everything  eise  done  by  it  or  by  any  other  institu¬ 
tion. 

'file  first  problem  that  presents  itself  is  naturally  that  of 
money.  Probably  no  university  exists  which  has  all  the  money 
it  needs:  such  a  one  would  be  an  absurdity  in  the  world  of 
education.  .\  university  which  has  all  the  money  it  needs  does 
not  deser\'e  all  that  it  has:  it  condemns  it.self  out  of  its  own 
mouth,  by  confessing  that  it  ctm  think  of  no  new  jiaths  in  which 
to  strike  out  or  does  not  care  to  enter  upon  them.  .\.  school, 
even  a  college,  may  conceivably  have  money  enough:  not  so 
a  university.  Instruction  in  methoiU  of  research  is  well  known 
to  be  tbe  most  expensive  of  all  kinds.  The  great  speciali.sts  in 
medicine  and  law  and  engineering  and  chemistry  command  as 
practitioners  fees  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  a  universitv 
could  afford  to  pay  them  as  salaries  if  it  demanded  all  of  their 
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time  and  activity.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  universities  that  the 
pnjfitableness  of  actual  practice  often  does  not  appeal  at  all  to 
the  men  best  fitted  to  instruct,  and  that  in  other  cases  men 
eminent  in  practice,  satisfied  with  the  income  produced  by  de¬ 
voting  part  of  their  time  U)  it,  use  the  rest  in  lecturing  or  con¬ 
ducting  courses  of  research  in  a  university  or  professional 
school.  It  is  plain  to  everyone  that  large  and  ccmimodious 
laboratories  are  needed  for  even  a  few  advanced  students, 
altho  fine  laboratories  and  equipment  do  not  of  themselves 
make  investigators,  any  more  than  good  art  .schools  necessarily 
turn  out  great  i)ainters  or  scul])tors,  or  fine  conservatories  of 
music  great  coinposens — the  right  kind  of  man  must  be  there 
to  use  them.  The  scientific  spirit  and  insight  and  patience  anil 
training  which  make  discoveries  would  doubtless  make  them 
anyway  with  the  merely  necessary  materials  at  hand;  hut  good 
e(ptipment  makes  for  good  work.  The  danger  here  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  mere  splendor.  The  need  of  well-e([uip])ed 
libraries  is  less  evident  to  the  outsider — sometimes  least  evident 
to  the  Maecenas  from  whom  donations  are  fondly  expected  (I 
speak  as  an  American),  yet  it  is  not  less  great  than  that  i>f 
laboratories.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  need 
least  well  su])plied,  in  all  universities  but  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tionally  favored  ones,  is  that  of  proper  endowments  for  the 
constant  purcha.se  of  books.  (.)ther  equipments  too  are  re¬ 
quisite;  museums  and  collections;  and  for  the  history  of  art. 
casts.  photogra])hs.  engraxings,  models,  at  least  in  universities 
where  there  is  not  ready  acce.ss  to  good  ])ul)lic  museums.  'I'he 
rapidity  w  ith  which  large  sums  disa])pear  when  applied  to  sue’; 
ohiects  is  only  too  familiar  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  and  administering  such  collections.  Another 
temptation,  particularly  hard  to  resist,  is  that  of  rlevoting  the 
endowments  chietly  to  things  that  bring  in  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn — the  “  things  that  pay.”  as  the  phrase  is.  I  low  to  touch 
the  generous  impulses  of  the  men  of  wealth,  or  convince  the 
rulers  of  the  state  of  the  university’s  needs,  and  to  do  this  w  ith- 
out  sacrificing  the  ideal  of  the  university  to  i)lease  the  whim 
or  vanity  of  the  (jne  or  the  other — this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  insistent  prol)lems.  and  it  grows  greater  and  more 
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insistent  with  every  year,  because  of  the  constant  advance  and 
ramification  of  human  knowledge. 

The  question  of  the  best  organization  for  the  work  that  the 
university  has  determined  to  do  is  no  sooner  apparently  settled 
than  it  again  raises  its  head.  Of  course,  in  the  United  States, 
where  new  organization  and  reorganization  are  constant,  this 
problem  is  particularly  pressing.  It  here  presents  itself  in  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  to  East  and  West.  To  the  older  East,  with  its 
great  institutions  of  learning  built  up  on  a  collegiate  foundation, 
for  generations  undergraduate  colleges,  on  which  have  been 
grafted  from  time  to  time  professional  schools  with  little  or 
no  organic  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  central  stem,  the 
l)roblem  has  been  largely  one  of  favoring  the  new  without 
sacrificing  the  old,  of  bringing  to  the  institution  as  a  whole  that 
feeling  of  solidarity  which  naturally  inheres  in  an  “  under-- 
graduate  ”  college.  In  the  West,  in  the  State  universities, 
where  the  jirofessional  and  technical  schools  have  from  the  first 
held  the  more  important  place,  the  conditions  are  almost  re¬ 
versed.  In  Europe  the  technical  schools  have  from  their  first 
establishment  stood  on  altogether  different  ground,  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  the  university,  requiring  a  different  prepara¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  in  most  cases  possessing 
decidedly  inferior  social  prestige.  But  this  condition  is  passing 
away  in  Europe;  it  is  coming  to  be  seen,  for  example,  that 
medicine  and  law  are  quite  as  truly  technical  professions  as 
engineering  and  architecture,  and  the  latter  quite  as  well 
entitled  to  be  called  “  learned  professions  ”  as  the  former, 
(lermany  has  begun  to  wipe  out  the  invidious  distinctions 
between  Ilochscliulcn  pure  and  simple,  i.  c.,  universities,  and 
lixhnischc  Ilochschulcn,  formerly  called  Pol\tcchnica.  In 
Prussia  the  tccliiiischc  II ochschulcn  have  had  since  i8qq  the 
right  of  giving  the  doctor’s  rlegree  in  engineering,  and  the 
other  states  of  the  empire  have  followed  suit.  This  has 
naturally  reacted  upon  the  secondary  schools  which  are  feeders 
to  these  institutions — a  point  to  be  touched  upon  presentlv. 

What  is  to  be  the  attitude  taken  toward  technical  schools  by 
the  university  which  includes  them  in  its  corporate  member¬ 
ship?  For  the  United  States  this  is  indeed  a  burning  question. 
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Are  the  technical  and  professional  schools  to  be  viewed  and 
treated  as  undergraduate  or  as  graduate  schools?  That  is  to 
say,  shall  they  or  not  admit  students  who  have  not  had  a  pre¬ 
liminary  training  indicated  by  the  possession  of  a  bachelor’s 
degree  ?  Hardly  any  two  institutions  in  America  are  answer¬ 
ing  that  question  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  Eastern  in¬ 
stitutions  have  made  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  “  grad¬ 
uate  ”  schools  in  that  sense,  but  none  has  yet  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  same  step  with  regard  to  the  technical  schools — of 
chemistry,  engineering  in  its  many  fonns,  and  architecture. 
Here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  exceedingly  great  opportunity  for 
the  larger  and  more  powerful  institutions  of  the  United  States 
to  serve  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  country,  by  putting  all  their 
technical  and  professional  schools  on  a  graduate  basis.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  one  now  alive  will  see  the  abolition  in  this  country  of 
technical  and  professional  schools  unconnected  with  any  uni¬ 
versity.  These,  so  far  as  not  controlled  by  the  state,  will  go 
their  own  way,  for  the  most  part  (of  course  there  are  lionorable 
exceptions)  aiming  to  “  fit  for  practice  ”  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  taking  little  or  no  account  of  the  ideal  emphasized 
above,  the  ideal  of  research,  of  training  in  methods  of  research, 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  research,  as  the  proper 
ideal  of  the  university,  whether  that  be  done  in  connection  or 
out  of  connection  with  training  for  professional  practice.  The 
university’s  technical  and  professional  schools  should  be  put 
and  maintained  Oii  a  higher  plane.  If  in  the  course  of  time 
they  drive  the  others  out  of  existence,  so  much  the  better — the 
fittest  will  have  survived ;  if  not,  it  will  surely  be  better  for  us 
to  have  the  higher  ideal  and  its  partial  realization  before  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world  than  to  see  the  lower  one 
everywhere  prevailing.  For  here  is  the  point  of  contact  with 
other  lands  and  other  civilizations,  and  we  shall  be  measurerl 
by  the  best  of  what  we  have  accomplished.  The  professions 
are  steadily  assuming  a  more  and  more  important  and  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  world.  The  universities,  to  keep  their 
hold  on  the  nation,  to  be  the  leaders  which  their  duty  calls 
them  to  be,  must  identify  themselves  with  the  professions  as 
Tiever  before,  but  with  only  the  very  highest  forms  of  profes- 
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sional  education.  For  tliem  to  lose  their  traditional  hold  on  the 
older  professions,  or  to  fail  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  the  newer 
<ines.  would  be  for  them  to  lay  the  ax  to  their  own  roots.  To 
keep  and  secure  this  hold  they  must  make  themselves  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  recognized  as  the  centers  of  research.  Paul¬ 
sen  said  some  years  ago  that  some  of  England's  greatest  lights 
in  science  would  be  inconceivable  as  members  of  an  English 
university.  That  is  a  terrible  indictment  to  bring  against  a 
university:  fortunately,  it  is  not  so  true  now  as  in  l<^93,  when 
he  said  it :  and  it  is  hecoming  less  true  every  year. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing,  in  this  connection,  of  that  part 
of  the  university,  whether  it  be  an  American  or  a  European 
university,  which  is  not  commonly  considered  professional  or 
technical :  the  jKirt  called  “  philosophical  faculty  "  in  fiermany 
and  most  i)arts  of  continental  Euro])e,  and  including  the  i)arts 
devoted  to  political  science  and  economics,  and  to  mathematical 
and  natural  science,  which  in  some  places  are  organized  as 
separate  faculties,  in  others  included  in  the  faculty  of  philos- 
o])hy  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  our  American  universities  com- 
])rehend  all  these  parts  under  the  collective  name  of  “  grad¬ 
uate  school  " — an  insufficient  designation  in  those  institutions 
which  have  made  one  or  more  of  the  professional  schools  also 
into  graduate  schools.  The  history  of  this  ])art  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  body  has  been  singularly  varied.  At  first,  in  Eurojie,  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  other  faculties,  it  has  there  been  raised  to  per¬ 
fect  equality  with  them,  and  in  general  has  maintained  the  ideal 
(if  theoretical  research  far  more  completely  than  the  other 
faculties;  yet  in  Germany  it  lias  become  almost  as  much  of  a 
jirofessional  faculty  as  the  others,  having  been  made  the  path¬ 
way  to  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  higher  rank. 
In  the  L’nited  States  also  the  tendency  is  strong  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  majority  of  those  who  as  graduate  students  inir- 
sue  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  oi  arts  and  doctor 
of  ])hiloso|)hy  do  so  with  a  view  to  becoming  teachers.  Mere 
too.  almost  without  exception,  are  found  those  students  who 
without  thought  of  active  professional  practice  pursue  their 
work  for  the  sake  of  study  and  research  alone  as  far  as  the 
university  can  guide  them.  This  is  naturally  the  most  “  the- 
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oretical  ”  part  of  tlie  university,  the  least  exclusively  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  found  else¬ 
where,  whereas  the  work  of  the  theological,  the  legal  and  the 
technical  faculties  is  almost  everywhere  duplicated  outside  of 
university  organization.  In  fact,  taking  the  Christian  count  ies 
as  a  whole,  theological  training  is  given  much  more  outside  i>f 
universities  than  in  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  technical 
training.  This  “philosophical”  part  of  the  university  (I  use 
the  name  without  prejudice  to  the  others — not  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  unjdiilosophical,  and  not  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term) — this  ])art  is  pre-eminently  called  u])on  to  maintain 
the  ideal  of  research.  It  has  no  raison  d'etre  if  it  does  not  main¬ 
tain  it ;  hut  it  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  it  single-handed.  It 
is  important  that  the  philosophical  faculty,  in  the  wider  sense,  he 
a  large  part  numerically  of  every  university,  and  that  it  he  not 
subdivided  in  any  such  way  as  to  weaken  its  solidarity.  The 
task  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  higher  school  work,  and  of 
course  those  who  look  forward  to  giving  instruction  in  non- 
professional  subjects  in  colleges  and  universities,  will  always  he 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  these  te.achers  must  he  imbued  with  the 
idealism  which  shall  protect  them  from  degeneration  into  mere 
teaching  machines,  Unferriehtsteehniker,  to  quote  again  from 
Paulsen. 

In  America  the  relations  of  this  i)art  of  the  university  to  the 
rest  offer  many  |)rohlems  peculiarly  i)ressing,  because  the 
individuals  who  compose  these  faculties  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  form  ])art  of  others  as  well — a  condition  entirely  different 
from  that  existing  in  European  universities.  They  generally 
have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  an  undergraduate  as  in  the  graduate 
school,  and  .so  are  in  a  i)osition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Gymnasiallehrer  who  also  lectures  in  the  university.  The 
situation  is  of  course  largely  if  ufjt  exclusively  the  result  of 
insufficient  funds.  No  good  “  graduate  school  ”  could  possibly 
be  self-supporting,  and  the  institutions  of  which  these  schools 
form  parts  have  naturally  many  other  demands  to  meet.  The 
burden  of  double  teaching  weighs  very  heavily  upon  the 


American  ])rofessor,  making  exceedingly  difficult  the  necessary 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  higher  work.  To  regulate 
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these  conditions  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
before  the  American  university  organizer. 

To  do  this  chosen  work  with  the  best  result,  the  universities 
must  have  well-prepared  material.  The  need  of  this  has  been 
met  by  different  nations  in  different  ways.  Least  care  has 
hitherto  been  taken  in  the  United  States,  where  until  very  recent 
years  almost  anyone  was  thought  well  enough  trained  for 
admission  to  a  school  of  medicine  or  law  or  technology.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  the  most  careful,  demanding  until  not  long  ago 
a  gymnasial  training  for  all  faculties  of  the  universities,  and  a 
full  course  in  the  Realschule  for  admission  to  the  technische 
Hochschule.  But  even  here,  some  years  ago,  a  reaction  set  in 
against  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  now 
certain  parts  of  the  university  are  open  to  the  graduates  of 
Realschulen  and  Realgymnasien.  The  end  of  the  extension  of 
privileges  is  not  yet  reached ;  the  natural  sciences  will  doubtless 
receive  still  greater  concessions.  But  the  principle  is  still  firmly 
maintained  that  admission  to  professional  training  is  to  be 
denied  to  those  who  have  not  had  a  rigid  and  thoro  preliminary 
training.  The  kind  of  training  may  vary,  but  its  amount  and 
thoroness  may  not  be  diminished.  This  is  still  an  urgent  need 
in  America ;  not  how  the  universities  may  get  the  largest  num¬ 
bers  of  students,  or  fill  up  the  schools  that  “  pay  ”  the  best,  but 
to  get  a  reasonable  number  of  the  best  prepared  students,  who 
will  push  on  beyond  their  masters.  Much  has  been  written  of 
late  years  about  the  undue  prolongation  of  university,  especially 
professional,  study;  and  from  this  point  of  view  what  seems 
only  a  school  cpiestion  becomes  a  burning  university  question  as 
well,  for  the  university  can  build  only  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  or  of  the  school  and  the  college. 

The  best  form  of  instruction  for  the  university  to  follow  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Everywhere  it  is  recognized  that 
mere  school  methods  do  not  suffice ;  the  lesson  to  be  learned, 
the  pensnm,  the  “  recitation,'’  to  use  an  American  term,  has 
no  proper  place  in  university  work.  Even  where  a  new  subject 
is  taken  up,  for  example,  an  Oriental  language,  this  method  is 
felt  to  be  out  of  place.  The  lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  held  chief  sway  in  the  universities  of 
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Continental  Enro})e  and  was  thence  imp  )rte(l  into  Americ  ui 
colleges  and  universities,  has  been  vigtjronsly  assailed.  W  hy 
should  students  take  down  from  the  lips  of  a  lecturer,  the  ob¬ 
jectors  say.  things  which  they  could  find  more  (juickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  in  books?  There  is  much  force  in  the  objection,  and 
the  lecture  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  The  Seminar,  and 
laboratory  and  clinical  work,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  an 
instructor,  have  largely  taken  its  place.  Vet  its  usefulness  is 
by  no  means  gone.  As  a  means  of  informing  a  number  of 
students  ((uickly  of  the  latest  developments  of  science  its  place 
cannot  be  taken  by  books,  for  purely  practical  reasons;  the 
books  cannot  be  printed  cpiickly  enough,  nor  could  ])ublishers 
be  found  to  issue  new  editions  every  year,  nor  could  the  stu¬ 
dents  be  expected  to  buy  as  many  books  as  this  method  would 
imply.  Again,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  wcmld  be  largely 
lost — and  the  personality  of  a  really  good  teacher,  his  visible 
and  communicable  enthusiasm,  are  ])otent  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  satisfactory  pupil.  Undoubtedly  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  judicious  use  of  printed  bibliographical  and  other 
lists,  and  the  lectures  should  be  kept  in  close  connecticm  with 
Seminar  and  laboratory  work;  but  to  abolish  them  entirely 
would  mean  an  immense  loss  to  university  instruction.  There 
is  a  certain  freedom  and  fiexibility  in  the  lecture  which  make 
it  particularly  useful.  It  is  thus  eminently  suited  to  advanced 
instruction,  where  a  number  of  mature  students  have  to  l)e 
guided.  It  meets  the  needs  which  they  have  in  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individuality  of  the  advanced  student  must 
be  maintained  to  the  utmo.st ;  he  must  be  shown  how  to  work, 
but  left  to  himself  to  api)ly  the  ])rinciples,  with  such  criticism 
from  his  instructor  as  his  application  calls  for.  which  is  properly 
done  in  Seminar,  laboratory,  or  clinic.  Ilis  selection  of  work- 
must  not  be  too  closely  limited,  and  he  must  be  encouraged  to 
strike  out  for  himself.  His  Lcrnfrcihcit  must  be  guaranteed 
him. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  within  the  limits  here  set.  even 
to  touch  upon  all  the  university  problems  of  to-day.  I  have 
therefore  attempted  merely  to  indicate  what  seemed  to  me  the 
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all  important  ones.  In  the  prospectus  of  this  Congress  we 
read :  “  the  central  i)urpose  is  the  unification  of  knowledge,  an 
effort  toward  which  seems  appropriate  on  an  occasion  when  the 
nations  bring  together  an  exhibit  of  their  arts  and  industries.”^ 
'I'here  is  no  field  of  human  physical  activity  which  might  not 
find  illustration  among  the  exhibits,  and  no  field  of  mental 
activity  not  ])rovided  for  in  tbe  deliberations  of  this  Congress; 
but  more  than  this,  there  is  nothing  represented  in  either  the 
ICxposition  or  the  Congress  which  may  not  properly  be  made 
the  subject  of  university  study. 

Xf)t  only  do  the  architect  and  the  legislator  build  wiser,  but 
also  the  poet  often  speaks  truer,  than  he  knows.  Terence’s 

Homo  sum:  liumaiii  nil  a  me  alienum  ])uto 

has  gained  in  the  course  of  ages  a  deeper  and  truer  meaning,, 
probably  far  dee|)er  than  the  poet  ever  intended  it  to  bear,  but  a 
meaning  and  a  truth  from  which  mankind  can  never  recede. 
So  too  the  very  word  “  university,”  which  as  originally  used 
had  no  reference  to  the  universality  of  human  interest,  but 
denoted  merely  tbe  whole  body  of  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
stuiiium  '^cHcralc,  has  earned  the  right  to  the  wider  sense  now 
attached  to  it :  it  is  becoming,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  help  it  to- 
becfune,  a  pancpistcmiou,  as  the  Creeks  of  to-day  call  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  man  can  ])OSsib]y  find  out  is  alien  to  him :  not  only  to 
increase  knowledge,  but  to  multiply  the  fields  of  knowledge,  is 
the  ])eculiar  province  of  the  universities,  which  might  well  take 
as  their  motto  that  famous  line.  They  are  peculiarly  called 
upon  to  take  all  research  under  their  protection,  to  train  for  it,, 
and  to  encourage  its  practice. 


Coi.l'Ml:i,\  Univi  ksi  1  V' 


Edward  Delavan  Perry 
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AN  ORATION  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  KING^S 

COLLEGE 

DELIVERED  AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  OCTOBER  3 1,  I9O4, 

BY  PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

W’e  are  standing  by  one  of  the  lines  which  imagination 
draws  across  tlie  changeless  chart  of  time.  We  instinctively 
stop  and  look  back.  The  mere  flight  of  time  itself  fills  our 
minds  with  reverent  wonder,  and  we  measure  it  off  by  decades 
and  by  centuries  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  it.  Yet  it 
is  not  tlie  flight  of  time,  but  the  story  of  accomplishment  in 
time — time’s  quality,  may  we  say? — which  instructs,  stimu¬ 
lates,  and  spurs  us  on.  The  record  of  the  past  brings  us  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subtle  processes  by  which  ideas  weave  for  them¬ 
selves  a  material  fabric.  It  counts  for  us  the  steps  by  which 
man  climbs  the  lofty  heights  of  his  ideals. 

What  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  recorded  time  is  filled 
so  full  as  the  period  of  our  Lmiversity’s  life?  When  before 
have  the  face  of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man  both  been  so 
radically  changed?  The  first  president  of  King’s  College 
found  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  of  Newton  to  be  novel  and 
revolutionary.  Stirred  by  their  teachings  he  became,  while 
still  a  tutor  at  Yale  College,  the  chief  influence  in  displacing, 
on  these  shores,  the  Ptolemaic  conception  of  the  Universe  for 
the  Copernican.  From  Ptolemy  to  Darwin,  then,  and  on  to  a 
world  of  divisible  atoms  and  newly  discovered  forces,  stupen¬ 
dous  but  hidden,  whose  nature  we  only  partially  apprehend  and; 
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comprehend  not  at  all,  so  far  it  is  from  King’s  College  to 
Columbia  University. 

A  host  of  commonplaces  of  our  modern  thought  were 
unknown  to  the  generation  which  hailed  the  foundation 
of  King’s  College.  Newton  had  been  dead  but  seventeen  years, 
and  his  doctrines  were  as  new  and  as  startling  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  they  had  been  to  President  Samuel  Johnson. 
Kant,  who  was  destined  to  give  its  decisive  character  to  modern 
philosophy,  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet 
taken  his  university  degree ;  perhaps  no  one  outside  of  Konigs- 
berg  had  ever  heard  his  name.  Rousseau,  the  connecting  link 
between  English  revolutionary  theory  and  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  practice,  was  in  middle  life  and  already  becoming 
famous.  Linnieus  and  Buffon  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  new  natural  history,  but  Lamarck,  who  was  to  reveal  the 
modern  theory  of  descent,  was  only  a  child  of  ten.  Laplace  at 
the  tender  age  of  five,  and  Lavoisier  at  eleven,  could  not  yet  be 
recognized  as  likely  to  make  massive  contributions  to  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  mathematics  and  of  chemistry.  Of  the  publicists  who 
were  to  guide  the  thought  of  English-speaking  men  at  a  great 
crisis,  Burke  was  but  six  years  out  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  had  not  yet  entered  Parliament ;  Washington  was  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  skirmishing  with  the  French  in  what  was  then 
the  far  West ;  Jefferson  was  a  boy  of  eleven  at  play  in  Virginia ; 
and  Hamilton  was  unborn.  The  new  University  at  Gottingen 
had  been  opened  in  1737  with  that  liberty  in  teaching  which 
was  to  build  up  the  noble  ideal  of  science  as  an  end  in  itself 
that  has  since  come  to  be  the  inspiration  of  every  true  scholar. 
But  Halle  and  Gottingen,  the  first  of  modern  universities,  were 
wholly  unknown  in  America,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
anything  but  safe  models  for  the  new  College  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  to  follow.  Dean  Swift  declared  that  he  had  heard 
persons  of  high  rank  say  that  they  could  learn  nothing  more 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco. 
Dr.  Johnson  found  that  when  at  Pembroke  College  he  could 
attend  lectures  or  stay  away,  as  he  liked,  and  that  his  gain  was 
about  the  same  either  way.  The  poet  Gray  committed  himself 
to  the  opinion  that  Cambridge  must  be  the  place  once  called 
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Babylon,  of  which  the  prophet  said  the  “  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there  ”  ;  and  “  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  forever,  a 
joy  of  wild  asses.”  Just  at  this  time  Gibbon  had  completed  the 
period  of  residence  at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  afterwards 
described  as  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  whole  life. 
These  harsh  judgments  are  supported  by  the  historian  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Warden  Brodrick,  who  says  explicitly  that  at  this  period 
the  nation  had  lost  confidence  in  Oxford  education. 

It  was  into  a  world  of  knowledge  and  thought  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  that  King’s  College  was  born  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

These  provinces  were  remote  in  those  days,  and  their  settlers 
were  chiefly  bent  upon  material  development  and  upbuilding. 
For  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  consume  from  four  to 
six  weeks  was  not  unusual.  Learning  was  of  necessity  at  a  low 
ebb,  for  the  scholarly  men  who  were  among  the  first  settlers 
had  passed  away,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren,  born  in 
the  colonies,  and  reared  there,  had  not  much  chance  for  a 
broad  or  a  prolonged  education.  Harvard  College  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  Yale  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  but  both  were  hard  pressed  for  means  of  subsistence,  and 
their  intellectual  outlook  was  a  contracted  one.  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  written,  a  few  years  earlier,  that  he  took 
“  very  great  content  ”  from  his  instruction  at  Yale,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  scholars  did  likewise.  The  College  of  New  Jersey 
had  recently  begun  instruction  at  Elizabethtown,  and  just  as 
King’s  College  opened  its  doors,  ground  was  breaking  at 
Princeton  for  the  first  building  of  its  permanent  home.  In 
Philadelphia  Franklin  was  urging  on  the  movement  that  was 
soon  to  give  a  college  to  that  prosperous  city,  and  thruout 
the  colonies  generally  the  need  for  a  higher  type  of  education 
was  felt  and  efforts  were  making  to  supply  it. 

Then,  as  now.  New  York  was  often  described  as  a  city  given 
over  to  trade  and  commerce  to  the  neglect  of  higher  and  better 
things,  but  there  is  evidence  that  while  the  citizens  were  gain¬ 
ing  the  material  substance  with  which  to  support  a  college, they 
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were  not  neglectful  of  the  fact  that  a  college  was  sorely- 
needed  among  them.  For  fully  fifty  years  the  idea  of  a  college 
for  the  Province  of  New  York  had  been  mooted,  and  general 
sentiment  was  favorable  to  it;  but  it  was  not  until  1746  that  the 
first  step  was  taken  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  6  of  that  year  the  legislature  of  the  colony  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  raising  of  the  sum  of  £250  by  public  lottery 
“  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  towards  the  founding  of 
a  college.”  The  preamble  of  this  act  clearly  shows  that  there 
was  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  welfare  and  reputation 
of  the  colony  would  be  promoted  by  laying  a  proper  and 
ample  foundation  for  the  regular  education  of  youth.  Other 
similar  acts  followed,  and  by  1751  nearly  £3500  had  been  raised 
by  lottery  for  erecting  a  college.  We  smile  now  at  the  thought 
of  supporting  education  thru  lotteries,  but  the  practice  was 
quite  common  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  lottery,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  Florentine  invention  of  some  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  had  been  invoked  by  Parliament  the  very  year  before 
that  in  which  the  charter  of  King’s  College  was  granted,  in 
order  to  endow  the  British  Museum.  To  purchase  the  Sloane 
collection,  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  the  Cottonian  library, 
which  collections  formed  the  beginning  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  put  the  new  institution  upon  its  feet,  the  sum  of  £300,000 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  by  public  lottery. 

The  sum  of  £3500,  or  thereabouts,  raised  by  lottery  for  the 
college,  was  vested  in  trustees  who  were  empowered  to  manage 
it,  to  accept  additional  contributions,  and  receive  proposals 
from  any  city  or  county  witbin  the  colony  desirous  of  having 
the  college  erected  therein.  On  May  20,  1754,  these  trustees, 
thru  William  Livingston,  one  of  their  number,  petitioned 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  De  Lancey — the  unhappy  Gov¬ 
ernor  Osborn  having  taken  his  own  life,  and  no  successor  being 
yet  appointed : — to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  to 
them  or  to  such  other  trustees  as  might  be  chosen,  “  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  said  design  of  establishing  a 
seminary  or  college  for  the  instruction  of  youth.”  This  peti¬ 
tion  also  recited  the  fact  that  additional  support  had  been  found 
for  the  proposed  college,  in  that  “  the  Rector  and  inhabitants 
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of  the  City  of  Nev/  York,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  being  willing  to  encourage  the 
said  good  design  of  establishing  a  seminary  or  college  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  have  offered 
unto  your  petitioners  a  very  valuable  parcel  of  ground  on  the 
■west  side  of  Broadway,  in  the  west  ward  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  the  use  of  the  said  intended  seminary  or  college,  and 
are  ready  and  desirous  to  convey  the  said  lands  for  the  said  use, 
on  condition  that  the  head  or  master  of  the  said  seminary  or 
college  be  a  member  of  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  and  that  the  liturgy  of  the  said 
■church,  or  a  collection  of  prayers  out  of  the  said  liturgy,  be  the 
constant  morning  and  evening  service  used  in  the  said  college 
forever.”  The  petitioners  obviously  favored  the  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  proposed  grant,  for  they  went  on 
to  say  that  they  considered  the  site  proposed  to  be  “  the  most 
proper  place  for  erecting  the  said  seminary  or  college.”  This 
g^round  was  part  of  the  well-known  King’s  Farm,  which  had 
evidently  long  been  in  mind  as  the  site  of  the  College  of  the 
province.  For  as  early  as  1703  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church, 
■before  putting  the  farm  out  on  lease,  appointed  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  to  wait  upon  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor, 
in  order  to  learn  what  part  of  the  farm  he  designed  to  use  for 
the  college  which  he  (Cornbury)  planned.  It  was  March  5, 
1752,  when  the  Vestry  made  the  formal  proposal  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  building  of  a 
College,  and  thereafter  matters  progressed  speedily. 

On  October  31,  1754,  James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
■signed  the  Charter  and  attached  thereto  the  great  seal  of  the 
Province.  King’s  College  “  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  ”  was  legally  born.  It  is  that  act  which  we  joyfully 
celebrate  to-day. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  now  to  dwell  upon  the  long  and 
heated  controversy  that  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  seeds  of  the  coming  Revolution  had  already  been 
sown,  and  in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical  there  were  sharp 
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differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists.  On  the  one  hand  it 
was  felt  that  the  conditions  attached  to  tlie  grant  of  land  from 
Trinity  Church  were  an  unwarranted  attempt  to  make  the  new 
College  of  the  Province  a  sectarian  institution,  and  that  the 
Charter  should  have  come  from  the  Assembly  rather  than  from 
the  King.  In  reply  it  was  urged  that  no  conditions  were  thought 
of  by  Trinity  Cburcb  until  ground  bad  been  given  for  the  belief 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  erect  a  college  that  should  have 
no  religious  associations  whatever;  and  that  then  only  those 
conditions  were  imposed  which,  liberally  interpreted,  would 
assure  to  the  college  a  Christian,  but  by  no  means  a  sectarian, 
relationsbip  and  influence.  Tbe  history  of  the  College  fully 
bears  out  tins  view.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Charter,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  trustees  of  the  original  fund  raised  by  lottery,, 
subsecpiently  increased  by  a  grant  from  the  excise  moneys, 
were  moved  to  ])etition  the  Lieutenant-Governor  rather  than 
the  Assembly  for  a  cbarter,  just  because  of  tbe  acrimony  of  the 
existing  controversy  and  the  fear  of  its  results.  However  this 
may  be,  tbe  Charter  itself  is  a  striking  ])aper  and  one  that 
represents  a  p(unt  of  view  and  a  liberality  of  mind  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  time. 

The  Charter  makes  express  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  founded  not  alone  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Xew  York,  but  for  those  of  all  the  colonies  and  territories  in 
America  as  well.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  the 
national  university  that  Columbia  bas  since  become.  The 
Charter  assumes  a  public  responsibility  for  the  new  College 
by  naming  as  trustees,  cx-ofHciis,  a  number  of  representative 
])ublic  officials.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  the  close 
relationship  between  tbe  city  and  the  college  which  has  existed 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  more  helpful  in  recent  times  because 
unofficial.  The  Charter  assures  the  liberality  of  tbe  College 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  religious  by  designating  as  Trus¬ 
tees,  cx-officiis,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  senior  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  the  minister  of  the 
ancient  Lutheran  Church,  the  minister  of  the  French  Church, 
and  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  The  very- 
next  year  the  Governors  of  the  College  united  in  a  petition. 
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which  was  granted,  asking  for  power  to  establish  a  chair  of 
divinity,  the  right  to  nomination  for  which  should  lie  in  the 
Minister,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  of  the  city.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy, 
is  that  respect  and  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
catholicity  of  temper  and  tolerance  of  mind,  which  mark  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  of  this  later  day.  The  Charter  expressly 
provides  that  no  law  or  statute  shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees 
which  tends  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  whatever  from  e(iual  liberty  and  advantage  of  education, 
or  from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits,  or  im¬ 
munities  of  the  College  on  account  of  his  ])articular  tenets  in 
matters  of  religion.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  this 
splendid  company  of  scholars  and  of  students  in  which  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  and  every  variety  of  religious  faith 
are  represented,  all  without  prejudice. 

riiis  was  a  notable  Charter  to  be  granted  at  a  time  of  bitter 
religious  controversy  and  prevailing  narrowness  of  vision,  and 
the  steps  taken  under  it  were  worthy  of  its  far-reaching  provi¬ 
sions.  The  presidency  was  tendered  to  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time;  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
to  the  new  college  its  educational  form,  its  controlling  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  its  first  ideals.  Open-minded  and  catholic.  Dr.  Johnson' 
was  the  most  scholarly  American  of  the  period,  and  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  he  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  two  really 
powerful  and  constructive  American  philosophers  of  the  i8th 
century.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  his  publisher,  con¬ 
sulted  with  him  as  to  the  plans  for  the  projected  college  at 
Philadelphia,  and  urged  him  to  become  its  head.  But  John¬ 
son  was  more  strongly  drawn  towards  New  York,  in^ 
whose  projects  for  a  college  be  bad  long  been  an  interested 
counselor,  and  for  which  his  friend  and  philosophical  pre¬ 
ceptor,  Bishop  Berkeley,  had  fed  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Johnson,  sole  lecturer,  began  instruction  in  the  month  of 
July,  1754.  some  time  before  the  Charter  was  granted,  in 
the  vestry  room  of  the  schoolhouse  adjoining  Trinity  Church, 
of  which  the  tcmi)orary  use  had  been  allowed  him.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  his  first  class  were  simple:  the  first 
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five  rules  in  arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  and  an  ability  to  write  grammatical  Latin ;  ability 
to  read  Cicero  and  the  first  books  of  the  ^neid;  and  some  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Greek.  A  warn¬ 
ing  was  at  the  same  time  given  that  higher  qualifications  would 
soon  be  exacted.  C(msidering  the  state  of  opinion  and  the 
practice  elsewhere,  this  declaration  by  President  Johnson  is 
remarkable :  “  That  people  may  be  better  satisfied  in  sending 
their  children  for  education  to  this  college,  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  as  to  religion,  there  is  no  intention  to  impose  upon 
the  scholars  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular  set  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  to  inculcate  upon  their  tender  minds  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity  and  morality  in  which  true  Chris¬ 
tians  of  each  denomination  are  generally  agreed.”  So  broad 
a  tolerance  as  this  is  more  usually  associated  with  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  than  with  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth. 

Moreover,  this  first  president  had  a  distinct  vision  of  what 
was  to  follow  from  his  small  and  modest  beginnings;  for  he 
pictured  the  future  in  these  words:  “  It  is  further  the  design 
of  this  College  to  instruct  and  perfect  youth  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  and  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing  cor¬ 
rectly  and  speaking  eloquently,  and  in  the  arts  of  numbering 
and  measuring,  of  surveying  and  navigation,  of  geography 
and  history,  of  husbandry,  commerce  and  government :  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  nature  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  in  the 
air,  water  and  earth  around  us,  and  in  the  various  kinds  of 
meteors,  stones,  mines  and  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and 
of  everything  useful  for  the  comfort,  the  convenience  and  the 
elegance  of  life  in  the  chief  manufactures;  finally  to  lead  them 
from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  God  of  nature,  their  duty  to  him,  themselves  and  one 
another.”  The  felicity  of  phrase  in  this  proclamation  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  clear  recognition  of  the  part  to  be 
played  in  education  by  the  sciences  of  nature  and  their  applica¬ 
tions.  Here  spoke  the  mind  stirred  by  the  reading  of  Bacon 
and  Newton,  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  The  new'  science  and  the 
new  philosophy  were  bearing  tbeir  first  fruits  here  on  this 
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island,  remote  from  the  capitals  of  the  world’s  affairs  and  far 
distant  from  the  historic  seats  of  the  older  learning. 

On  July  17,  President  Johnson,  sole  instructor,  met  his 
group  of  eight  students.  Bayard,  Blenmore,  Courtlandt, 
Cruger,  Marston,  Provoost,  Ritzema,  and  Verplanck  were  the 
families  represented  on  those  slender  benches.  Good  names  all, 
some  of  them  bearers  of  the  sturdiest  traditions  of  our  city. 
Others  followed,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  college 
roll  was  rich  with  the  best  names  of  old  New  York.  There  were 
Auchmuty,  Barclay,  Beekman,  Bogert,  Cutting,  De  Lancey, 
De  Peyster,  Griswold,  Hoffman,  Jay,  Lispenard,  Livingston, 
Morris,  Nicholl,  Pell,  Philipse,  Remsen,  Romeyn,  Roosevelt, 
Rutgers,  Schuyler,  Stevens,  Townsend,  Van  Buren,  and  Watt 
— names  which  for  generations  have  been  in  close  and  honora¬ 
ble  association  with  the  commerce,  the  society,  and  the  politics 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Henry  Adams  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ments  that  before  1800  New  York  excelled  New  England  in 
scientific  work  accomplished,  and  that  New  York  was  always 
an  innovating  intluence.  Study  of  the  early  history  of  our  col¬ 
lege  and  comparison  of  its  professed  aims  and  its  outlook  with 
those  of  the  older  institutions  to  the  East  and  to  the  South, 
justify  his  conclusions.  And  slow  as  its  development  was  in 
many  ways,  the  history  of  Columbia  College  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  has  always  been  an  innovator  and  a  leader.  Its 
wise  and  far-sighted  policies,  more  or  less  clearly  formulated 
in  detail,  were  for  generations  held  back  from  execution  only 
by  lack  of  means.  From  the  very  beginning,  tho  often  with 
stumblings  and  delay,  Columbia  has  trod  the 

"  Path  to  a  clear-purposed 
Path  of  advance  !  ” 

Our  earlier  teachers,  like  our  later  ones,  were  chosen  for 
scholarship  and  character,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
William  Johnson,  first  tutor,  came,  as  did  his  father,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  from  Yale.  Leonard  Cutting,  who  followed,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Daniel  Treadwell,  first 
professor  of  mathematics,  came,  in  1757,  from  Harvard,  and 
his  successor,  Harpur,  from  Glasgow.  Myles  Cooper  was 
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trained  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Clossy,  whose  chair 
included  the  whole  of  natural  science,  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin.  Different  viewi)oints  and  varied  associations  helped 
make  this  company  of  early  teachers  cosmopolitan  and  open- 
minded. 

The  list  of  twelve  presidents  is  unique  in  more  than  one  re¬ 
spect.  'I'he  two  Johnsons  and  Barnard  were  graduates  of 
Vale;  Cooper  came  from  Oxford;  Wharton  was  trained  at  the 
English  Jesuits’  College  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  first  Moore  held  his  degree 
from  King's  College,  the  second  Moore  and  his  two  suc- 
ces.sors  now  living,  had  theirs  from  Columbia;  Harris  was 
educated  at  Harvard;  Duer  at  Winchester  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  Erasmus  Hall  on  Long  Island ;  and  King  at  Harrow 
and  I’aris.  The  younger  Johnson,  who  came  to  the  presidency 
in  1787,  was  a  layman,  the  first  lay  head  of  a  college  among 
i-'.nglish-speaking  people  of  whom  1  find  record;  Duer,  the  sec¬ 
ond  Moore,  and  King,  were  also  laymen,  as  was  Barnard  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  (tho  he  took  orders  as  an  aid  to  his 
work  in  education  and  with  no  intention  of  engaging  in 
parochial  work),  and  as  are  the  two  presidents  now  living. 
Only  Harris  and  Barnard  died  in  office.  The  second  John.son 
and  Duer  were  lawyers;  the  second  Moore  divided  his  energies 
between  law  and  teaching;  King  was  a  merchant  and  editor; 
and  Barnard  was  an  educator  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Columbia,  it  will  be  seen,  bn)ke  early  with  existing 
traditions,  and  the  ])rogressiveness  and  catholicity  shown 
alike  by  the  governing  board  and  the  teaching  body  were  re¬ 
flected  in  movements  for  educational  advance  that  are  as  note¬ 
worthy  as  some  of  them  are  now  seen  to  have  been  premature, 
d'he  early  and  vigorous  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  under 
the  lead  of  Clossy,  Bard,  Mitchill,  and  Hosack;  the  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  public  affairs  and  participation  in  them,  which  took  the 
second  Johnson  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  then  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  still  president,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitchill  to  the  legislature,  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  to  the  Senate ;  the  solicitous  care  for  public  educatior> 
which  spurred  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  Henry  Rutgers,  and  Peter 
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A.  Jay  to  lead  the  work  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the  present  munici¬ 
pal  school  system,  were  all  prophetic  of  that  zeal  for  scientific 
advance,  for  the  public  service,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
people  which  so  strongly  mark  the  Columbia  of  to-day. 

Given  so  large  a  company  of  progressive  men  of  science  and 
of  affairs,  so  noble  a  society  of  scholars,  and  so  commanding  a 
situation  in  this  rapidly  developing  city,  was  not  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  unduly  slow  in  reaching  the  plane  of  excellence  and  the 
wide  scope  of  activity  which  were  marked  out  for  it  from  the 
very  beginning?  It  certainly  was,  and  the  cause  was  grinding 
poverty. 

'Pile  Trustees  of  half  a  century  ago  had  been  facing 
problems  which  might  well  have  staggered  the  bravest  of  them. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  President  Barnard,  whose 
eager  and  far-sighted  plans  for  Columbia  were  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  them  out, 
reviewed  the  financial  history  of  the  corporation  and  made  it 
plain  what  the  source  of  embarrassment  and  delay  had  been. 

It  is  literally  true  that  for  a  full  century  the  college  had  to 
struggle  for  its  life.  The  amount  raised  by  lottery,  increased 
somewhat  by  small  legislative  grants,  appears  to  have  been 
spent  upon  the  first  buikling  and  in  the  purchase  of  those  ma¬ 
terials  that  were  necessary  to  the  institution’s  work.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  King's  Farm  granted  by  'I'rinity  Church  was 
valued  at  £4000  or  £5000,  but  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
inhabited  portion  of  the  island,  and  was  for  many  years  unpro¬ 
ductive.  It  did,  however,  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient 
home  for  the  college.  The  need  for  additional  resources  was 
early  felt,  and  the  royal  governor  of  the  Province  was  appealed 
to  for  a  grant  f)f  public  land  to  the  trustees.  In  response,  a 
large  tract  of  24.000  acres,  “  comprising  the  township  of 
Kingsland,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Province  of 
New  York,”  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  by  letters  patent  in 
1770.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  this 
land,  as  well  as  30.000  acres  granted,  in  1774.  by  Governor 
Tryon,  was  found  to  belong  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  \’'er- 
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mont,  and  it  passed  from  the  trustees  without  compensation. 
Gifts  were  few  and  small  for  many  years,  for  the  troubled 
times  in  the  colonies  were  naturally  not  favorable  to  endow¬ 
ments  for  learning.  Occasional  legislative  grants  of  small 
sums  were  rather  an  evidence  of  public  interest  in  the  college 
than  serious  attempts  to  upbuild  it.  Finally,  in  1814,  came  the 
action  which,  thru  the  courage  and  far-sightedness  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  has  meant  so  much  to  us.  Upon  a  petition  of  the  trustees 
setting  forth  that  the  extensive  lands  granted  by  earlier  gov¬ 
ernors  had  been  lost  to  the  college,  without  compensation,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  the  legislature  granted 
to  the  college  the  so-called  Hosack  Botanic  Garden,  compris¬ 
ing  the  land  in  the  City  of  New  York  now  bounded  by  Fifth 
Avenue  on  the  east,  by  Forty-seventh  Street  on  the  south,  by 
Fifty-first  Street  on  the  north,  and  by  a  line  distant  about  loa 
feet  from  the  easterly  line  of  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  west,  260  city 
lots  in  all,  then  valued  at  $75,000.  David  Hosack,  whose  name 
this  property  bore  and  who  had  conveyed  it  to  the  State  for  a 
botanic  garden,  had  been  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia 
College  from  1795  to  1811,  and  was  a  man  of  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  in  his  day. 

Therefore,  the  two  historic  endowments  of  the  College 
which  in  these  later  days  have  become,  thru  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  main  support  of  its  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  work,  are  gifts,  the  one  from  the  church  and  the  other 
from  the  State,  to  the  upbuilding  and  defense  of  both  of  which 
the  College  has  bent  its  every  energy  from  the  day  of  its  foun¬ 
dation.  In  the  King’s  l^'ann.  or  lower  estate,  and  in  the  ITo- 
sack  Botanic  Garden,  or  upper  estate,  Columbia  now  holds 
tangible  evidence  of  what  religion  and  civil  government  have 
done  for  learning  in  this  community,  and  it  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edges  its  heavy  obligation  to  them  both. 

Rut,  splendid  as  the  future  of  these  properties  was  to  be, 
they  were  not  a  source  of  immediate  income.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary  :  the  cost  of  holding  the  property  and  of  meeting  the 
public  charges  upon  it  was  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  In 
1805  tlie  income  from  the  portion  of  the  lower  estate  under 
lease  was  only  about  $1400.  Deficits  faced  the  trustees 
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with  the  closing  of  each  annual  account.  Still  they  struggled 
on,  having  firm  and  clear  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  ire 
the  triumph  of  the  high  ideals  committed  to  their  keeping. 
The  strong  men  who  fought  the  fight  during  the  long  period 
of  discouragement  from  1810  to  1870, — Rufus  King  and 
David  B.  Ogden,  William  Johnson  and  Beverly  Robinson, 
Philip  Hone  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  William  Betts  and 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  their  associates, — they  are  those  who 
saved  this  University  for  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  1863 
before  the  slowly  increasing  income  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  annual  maintenance,  and  it  was  1872  before  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  debt  was  wiped  out.  From  that  time  begins  a  new 
chapter  in  the  financial  history  of  the  corporation,  a  chapter 
which  extends  to  the  removal  to  the  new  home  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  with  its  rapidly  crowding  opportunities  and  its 
heavy  attendant  responsibilities.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  bare  struggle  for  existence  postponed  almost  to  our  own 
day  that  widening  of  influence  and  of  scope,  and  that  increase 
of  activity,  which  had  been  part  of  the  plan  of  the  College  from 
its  earliest  days. 

“  Debt,"  wrote  President  Barnard  truly,  “  is  no  doubt  a 
great  evil,  hut  there  are  evils  worse  than  debt,  and  among  these 
is  stagnation.”  Columbia  long  bcjre  the  burden  of  debt  and 
chafed  in  its  heavy  chains,  hut  it  is  not  true  that  it  has  ever  been 
stagnant.  .'\t  no  time  has  it  been  without  men  whose  scholar¬ 
ship  and  whose  patriotic  service  in  molding  the  institutions  and 
the  public  opinion  of  our  young  dem(x:racy,  put  them  in  the 
front  rank  of  a  university’s  heroes.  The  first  Jfflinson  was 
easily  the  most  scholarly  man  in  the  colonies,  and  in  philos¬ 
ophy  a  vigorous  and  progressive  mind.  The  erudite  Bard  had 
no  superior  as  a  physician,  and  is  gratefully  remembered 
as  sounding  the  call  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Society  of  the  Xew  York  Hospital.  The  second  Johnson  was 
fit  companion  to  the  noble  company  with  whom  he  sat  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention ;  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  the 
States  should  be  e(iually  represented,  as  States,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  style  of  the  Cc^nsti'tution  and  arrange 
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its  articles,  did  much  to  give  that  instrument  its  familiar  and 
admired  form.  With  him  in  that  noteworthy  committee  of 
five  sat  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  Class  of  1774  and  Gouver- 
nenr  Morris  df  the  Class  of  1768.  Later,  as  Senator  from 
Connecticut  while  still  President  of  the  College.  Johnson  was  a 
chief  agent  in  framing  the  bill  to  organize  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States.  Our  own  Hewitt  has  pointed  out  that  it  was 
I)e  Witt  Clinton,  of  1786.  who  created  the  Erie  Canal  by 
which  the  wealth  of  the  great  W'est  was  opened  up  and  poured 
into  the  lap  of  Xew  York;  that  it  was  Robert  R.  Tdvingston,  of 
1765,  who  recognized  the  genius  of  Fulton  and  supplied  the 
means  to  make  steam  navigation  a  success;  and  that  it  was 
John  Stevens,  of  1768,  who  gave  us  the  railway  and  the  screw 
])ro]K*ller,  revolutionizing  transportation  by  lancl  and  .sea.  But 
for  Livingston  there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  our  nation’s  history  might  have  been  strangely 
different;  and  if  was  Mitchill  who  in  the  legislative  branch 
gave  effective  support  to  Jefferson's  plan  to  send  I.ewis  and 
Clark  across  the  undiscovered  mountains  and  to  onen  for  set¬ 
tlement  the  noble  lands  “where  rolls  the  ()regon.'’  Kent,  fit 
successor  of  Bracton.  Littleton,  and  Coke,  not  only  taught 
students,  but  trained  the  ])ublic  mind  to  an  ai)preciation  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  American  law.  Mitchill,  in  his  chair 
of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  was  a  fellow-investigator  with 
Lavoisier  and  Ih  iestley,  and  passing  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
ati\cs  and  to  the  Senate,  he  was  as  serviceable  to  the  state  as 
to  science.  1  losack  was  an  intluential  figure  in  the  early 
development  of  botanical  and  medical  science.  Adrain, 
a  prince  among  mathematicians,  preceded  Gauss,  Laplace,  and 
Herschel  in  his  research  concerning  the  probabilities  of  error 
which  happen  in  making  observations.  McA'ickar,  versatile 
and  iK>werful.  was  one  of  the  earliest  .\merican  economi.sts, 
the  incumbent  at  Columbia  of  the  first  chair  of  political 
economy  of  the  Lhiited  States,  and  may  fairly  he  claimed  as  the 
formulator  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  national  banking 
system  rests.  To  Anderson  and  Davies  matbematical  teach¬ 
ing  in  .America  owes  a  debt  which  it  is  glad  to  acknowledge, 
•and  it  was  Davies  who.  by  his  text-books,  familiarized 
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American  teachers  and  students  with  the  methods  of  ex¬ 
position  and  study  that  had  gained  ground  so  largely  in 
Prance.  Anthon’s  copious  stores  of  learning  were  freely 
drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
■classics,  and  it  was  he  who  first  made  known  in  America  the 
results  of  the  vast  researches  chiefly  by  German  scholars  in  the 
■fields  of  classical  history,  philology,  and  archaeology.  Lieber’s 
commanding  figure  and  jirofound  learning  gave  added  weight 
to  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  .Ml 
these  great  men  lived  and  .served  in  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  they  have  left  splendid  traditions  and  fortunate  memories 
behind  them.  Not  once  in  the  long  years  of  darkness  and 
doubt,  of  difticulty  and  di.scouragement,  was  the  college  with¬ 
out  commanding  jiersonalities  among  its  governors  and  its 
teachers,  or  without  worthy  youths  training  for  distinction  on 
its  scholars’  benches. 

I'rom  the  day  of  its  foundation  our  college  was  marked  to 
'become  a  great  university.  It  had  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
no  small  or  restricted  conception  of  its  mighty  mission.  It 
hailed  its  home  in  New  York  as  a  vantage  seat  from  which  to 
influence  the  nation  that  lay  behind  and  beyond.  It  was  filled 
with  plans  for  e.xpansion  and  development  that  must  have 
seemed  strange  enough  to  those  who  were  content  to  plod 
along  in  the  well-trodden  path  of  the  traditional  college  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  kVom  Dr.  Johnson’s  first  advertisement  in 
1754  to  the  academic  legislation  of  most  recent  years,  Colum¬ 
bia  has  had  a  university’s  ideals  in  view  and  has  struggled 
earnestly  toward  their  realization. 

Instruction  in  divinity  was  planned  as  early  as  1755,  that  in 
medicine  was  begun  in  1763,  and  that  in  law  in  1773.  After 
the  Revolution,  when  the  name  Columbia  supplanted  that  of 
King's,  the  governors  immediately  voted  to  establish  the  four 
familiar  university  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity.  Hardly  a  decade  has  passed  from  that  time  to  this 
when  some  ambitious  spirit,  either  in  the  governing  board  or 
in  the  faculties,  has  not  urged  projects  of  expansion  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Most  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary  scheme  for  a 
charter  establishing  “  the  American  university  in  the  Province 
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of  New  York,”  which  was  drafted  at  the  express  command  of 
the  governors  of  King’s  College,  and  which  met  with  their  for¬ 
mal  approval  on  August  4,  1774.  It  contemplated  a  great  in¬ 
stitution  composed  of  many  parts,  after  the  fashion  of  the- 
French  university  organization  completed  by  Napoleon.  It  was 
to  confer  any  degree,  and  presumably,  therefore,  to  give  any  in¬ 
struction,  given  by  any  or  all  of  the  universities  in  England  or 
Ireland.  Read  in  the  light  of  its  date,  the  conception  was  an' 
astounding  one.  This  draft  was  transmitted  to  England  and 
by  command  of  the  King  was  laid  before  bim  in  Council  in 
April.  1775.  W  ith  the  record  of  that  act  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  document  ends.  Already  the  guns  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord  were  loading,  and  the  urgent  voices  calling 
for  the  Royal  approval  of  the  Charter  were  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  It  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  point  out  that  no  company  of  men  given  over  solely 
to  the  pursuit  of  material  well-being  and  the  sordid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  could  ever  have  entertained  with  sympathy  and 
approval  the  noble  crmcejition  of  a  great  national  university 
which  that  document  revealed. 

There  are  no  worthier  names  upon  our  college  roll  than  those 
of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  urged  projects  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  a  wider  growth.  The  report  of  1784  was  presented 
by  a  committee  on  which  sat  James  Duane  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  H.  Livingston  and  Samuel  Provoost,  Nicholas 
Romaine  and  Morgan  Lewis.  The  memorial  of  1810  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Legislature  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Mason  and 
urges  that  the  trustees  had  been  for  some  time  “  sedulously 
occupied  in  giving  to  the  whole  system  of  the  college  that  im- 
pro\ement  of  which  they  are  persuaded  it  is  capable,  and 
which  when  completed  will  elevate  it  to  a  rank  that  shall  sub¬ 
serve  the  i)rosperity  and  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  State.” 
This  ap])eal  was  itself  the  result  of  a  movement  which  had  been 
begun  two  years  earlier  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  strongest  men  on  the  board  ”  to  express  their  opinion 
generally  as  to  the  measures  ])roper  for  carrying  into  full 
effect  the  design  of  this  institution.”  Again  in  1830  a  far- 
reaching  plan  f)f  expansion  was  adopted.  When  reported  to 
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the  trustees  it  bore  the  signatures  of  Bishop  Hobart,  of  Dr. 
Wainwright,  of  Dr.  Onderdonk,  of  Dr.  William  Johnson,  of 
John  T.  Irving,  of  Clement  C.  Moore,  and  of  Charles  King. 

Once  more,  in  1852,  at  the  instance  of  President  King, 
another  movement  was  begun  to  develop  a  university  upon  the 
foundation  afforded  by  the  old  college.  Long  consideration 
was  given  to  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted,  and  finally,  in 
1858,  the  elaborate  plans  that  had  been  evolved  were  formally 
approved.  William  Betts,  Henry  James  Anderson,  Hamilton 
Fish,  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  were  those  most  largely  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  formulation.  From  that  auspicious  movement 
dates  the  beginning  of  the  modern  history  of  Columbia.  No 
year  has  passed  since  the  reports  of  1854,  1857,  and  1858  were 
submitted  without  some  step  forward  being  either  planned  or 
taken.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  movement  that  the 
first  university  lectures  were  delivered ;  that  the  School  of  Law 
was  definitely  organized ;  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  brought  back  to  the  University  to  occupy  the 
traditional  place  of  medicine  therein;  and  that  the  School  of 
Mines  came  into  being  to  lead  the  way  in  this  country  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  modern  science  to  a  group  of  its  great 
industries. 

With  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Barnard  in  1864, 
there  came  to  the  service  of  the  Lhiiversity  one  of  the  greatest 
figures,  in  many  ways  the  greatest  figure,  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  American  education.  His  active  and  restless 
mind,  which  grew  neither  old  nor  tired,  planned  unceasingly 
and  saw  with  astounding  clearness  of  vision.  Barnard  is  the 
greatest  prophetic  figure  in  the  history  of  modern  education. 
He  first  saw  that  the  traditional  college  course  was  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  youth ;  that  it 
must  be  supplemented,  extended,  readjusted,  and  made  more 
elastic,  if  it  would  serve  under  new  conditions  the  same  ends 
that  it  had  served  so  well  in  the  past.  He  exalted  science  and 
scientific  research  to  their  place  of  honor,  and  he  swept  with 
his  keen  vision  the  whole  field  of  education  and  called  upon  the 
University  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  subject  of  study  and  to  treat 
teaching  as  a  serious  profession  and  not  merely  as  an  occupa- 
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tion.  He  gave  his  powerful  influence  to  the  movement  for  the 
opening  of  educational  opportunities  to  women,  and  he  felt 
keenly  the  limitations  under  which  they  suffered  in  his  day. 
He  looked  out  into  new  fields  of  inquiry  and  saw  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  those  studies  in  language,  in  archjeolog^,  in  history 
and  political  science,  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
in  experimental  medicine,  and  in  the  science  of  life  that  are 
now  gladly  included  in  the  wide  circle  of  our  University’s  care. 
What  this  generation  has  done  Barnard  planned  and  urged. 
Much  of  what  remains  for  the  next  generation  to  accomplish 
he  foresaw  and  exhibited. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole 
history  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  another 
example  of  so  consistent  and  steadfast  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
end  as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  development  from 
King’s  College  to  Columbia  University.  Broad  scholarship, 
catholic  sympathies,  the  widest  ^cope,  all  have  marked  every 
plan  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  governing  board.  Even 
when  it  seemed  impossible  to  sustain  the  academic  life,  men 
were  planning  not  f)nly  to  sustain  it,  but  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
it.  Faith  in  this  city  and  in  this  nation,  faith  in  science  and  in 
philosophy,  faith  in  public  service  and  in  lofty  ideals  has  been 
the  very  life-blood  of  our  College  and  University  for  the  whole 
century  and  a  half  that  has  gone. 

Twice  in  our  history  the  pursuing  city  has  driven  us  from 
our  home.  The  King’s  Farm  seemed  far  away  from  the 
center  of  the  small  town  of  1754.  The  Madison  Avenue 
grounds  were  indisputably  distant  even  from  the  resident  sec¬ 
tion  of  1857.  But  .so  rapid  have  been  the  strides  of  this 
metropolitan  community  that  nothing  less  than  the  island’s 
crown  could  suffice  for  Columbia’s  permanent  need.  Here, 
on  soil  where  patriot  strove  and  where  Nature  reveals  her 
beauty  of  rock  and  hill  and  stream,  our  University  has  made 
its  permanent  home  with  face  bent  upon  a  historic  past, 
but  eagerly  expecting  a  historic  future  as  well.  No  more  will 
it  seek  to  avoid  a  city’s  embrace,  but  set  upon  a  hill  where  its 
light  cannot  be  hid  it  will  be  to  the  city  as  its  very  mind  and 
soul.  Commerce  and  finance  will  bring  to  New  York  physical 
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strength  and  material  wealth  and  hold  high  the  symbols  of 
commercial  integrity.  Transportation  by  land  and  sea  and 
air  will  bring  the  travelers  of  the  earth  to  our  doors  and 
seekers  after  knowledge  from  its  remotest  parts  to  these 
academic  halls.  The  temples  of  religion  will  testify  to  our 
belief  in  God  and  his  worship,  and  the  institutions  of  philan¬ 
thropy  to  man’s  succoring  hand  stretched  out  to  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow.  Above,  among,  and  about  them  will  be  the 
influence  of  nnr  University,  preserving  those  things  that 
should  be  preserved,  discarding  those  things  that  are  found  to 
be  no  longer  true,  and  pursuing  those  things  that  are  of  good 
report.  To  this  height  shall  come  those  impulses  of  need 
which  the  city  sends  to  call  out  our  responding  service. 
From  this  height  shall  go  out  those  noble  influences  that  will 
justify  the  struggles  of  the  fathers  and  the  ample  plans  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Here  in  quiet  and  yet  in 
activity,  apart  from  the  city  and  yet  in  it.  shall  be  the  home 
of  that  grateful  growth  from  the  early  seed,  a  city’s  mind 
and  a  city’s  soul. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
AT  OXFORD' 

The  oldest  of  our  universities  has  the  newest  chair  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  in  April  last  year  (1903)  that  Oxford 
established  a  separate  Delegacy  for  the  control  of  the  training 
of  secondary-school  teachers  and  a  readership  in  education. 
But  the  work  was  really  begun  in  1896,  and  it  was  only  its  suc¬ 
cess  and  increasing  extent  which  brought  about  the  change  in 
organization.  A  comparison  between  1896  and  1904  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  modern  educational  views  have  found 
their  way  into  the  older  universities  in  less  than  a  decade. 

In  1896,  amid  many  gloomy  prognostications  that  the  office 
would  be  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  few  suggestions  that  education 
would  not  suffer  if  it  were.  Congregation  passed  a  decree 
authorizing  the  Local  Examinations  Delegacy  to  appoint  in¬ 
structors  and  instituting  an  examination  in  the  theory,  history, 
and  practice  of  education.  In  April,  1897,  Mr.  Keatinge  and 
Miss  Cooper,  who  have  since  presided  over  the  school  under 
various  names,  came  into  residence.  But  there  were  no  pupils. 
The  gloomy  predictions  seemed  about  to  be  realized  when  the 
number  of  men-students,  after  rising  to  four,  fell  back  to  one. 
Since  then  no  less  than  320  students  ( of  whom  200  were  men) 
have  worked  for  the  diploma,  and  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  thirty-one  men  and  twenty-five  women  taking  the  course; 
nor  is  this  an  exceptional  year.  W'e  have  the  Reader’s 
authority,  too,  for  saying  that  the  (juality  of  the  work  has 
improved  as  the  number  of  students  has  increased.  Nearly  all 
the  present  candidates  are  graduates  in  honors  (eight  of  them 
having  taken  first-classes)  who  are  remaining  in  residence  for 
an  additional  year.  The  University  recognized  this  success 
last  year  by  putting  the  organization  on  a  permanent  footing 
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iinder  a  separate  Delegacy  and  appointing  Mr.  Keatinge,  who 
had  successfully  presided  over  its  growth,  to  the  Readership. 
The  Delegacy  includes  many  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  University,  some  of  whom  have  been  active  promoters 
of  the  training  movement  from  the  beginning.  Only  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  know  how  much  its 
success  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  sympathy  of  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  (Rev.  W’.  W’.  Jackson).  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick.  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans. 

The  course  consists  of  three  terms'  work  in  Oxford,  or  in 
the  case  of  honors  men.  who  form  the  majority,  of  two  terms, 
with  a  month’s  practical  work  as  a  student-teacher  at  a  sch(X)l 
away  from  O.xford  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  each  term,  of 
an  examination  and  of  a  term’s  i)rol)ation  at  a  recognized 
secondary  school.  During  the  ])ortion  of  the  work  that  takes 
place  in  O.xford  the  combination  of  class-teaching,  criticism 
lessons,  lectures,  reading,  and  essay-writing  should  occuiw  a 
student  for  not  less  than  eight  hours  daily.  Candidates  who 
qualified  for  their  degrees  not  later  than  June.  i8<>S.  are 
granted  di])lomas  after  a  shorter  period  of  residence.  For 
these  a  course  of  four  weeks  in  the  summer  holidays  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  These  summer  courses  are  largely  attended,  .\mong 
the  students  have  been  masters  from  Winchester.  Clifton. 
Charterhonse.  Cheltenham,  and  other  well-known  schiM)ls.  as 
well  as  mistresses,  both  head  and  assistant,  fr  >111  the  leading 
high  .schools  for  girls. 

In  the  course  at  Oxford,  theoretical  and  practical  work  go 
hand  in  hand.  Thruout  the  lectures  and  the  weekly  essays 
are  balanced  by  criticism  lessons  and  ordinary  clas.s-teaching. 

The  lectures,  some  four  a  week,  are  directed  at  first  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  general  view  of  the  problems  of  education  and  of  the 
position  of  the  chief  educational  writers,  while  later  they  deal 
separately  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  each  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  a  secondary  curriculum.  Some  of  the  lectures  are 
given  by  well-known  schoolmasters.  During  the  present  term 
Mr.  R.  Deakin.  headmaster  of  Stourbridge  Grammar  School, 
is  delivering  a  cour.se  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker,  senior  science  master  at  Shrews- 
hurv  School,  another  course  on  the  teaching  of  physical  science. 
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The  reading  suggested  by  the  lectures  is  regulated  by  the- 
weekly  essays,  which  deal  both  with  philosophical  and  with 
historical  cpiestions  involved  in  education,  with  its  psycho¬ 
logical  basis  as  well  as  with  jiroblems  of  curriculum,  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  method.  The  nature  of  the  reading  wdll  be  made 
more  a])parent  when  we  come  to  describe  the  examination. 

The  Oxford  school  does  not  forget  to  practice  the  doctrine 
which  it  impresses  on  future  teachers — that  knowledge  is  real 
only  when  it  can  be  applied.  Three  criticism  lessons  a  week 
with  classes  of  various  ages  and  in  different  subjects  give 
opportunities  for  applying  abstract  principles  to  concrete  cases; 
the  discussions  on  these  lessons,  which  are  nearly  always 
marked  by  a  desire  to  bring  out  useful  points  and  by  a  freedom- 
from  captious  criticism,  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  course.  These  lessons,  it  may  be  added, 
ff>rm  series,  and  the  value  of  a  lesson  is  always  judged  from 
its  use  as  a  part  of  the  series  quite  as  much  as  on  its  own  merits. 
A  neglect  of  this  consideration  may  become  a  serious  danger 
in  the  practical  ])art  of  an  educational  course. 

The  ordinary  class-teaching  (some  five  to  ten  hours  weekly 
for  each  student)  is  conducted  under  supervision  in  secondary 
and  in  elementary  schools,  largely  in  the  latter.  This  has  con- 
siclerable  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  in  an 
elementary  .school  learns  to  rely  on  himself.  What  the  class- 
learns  is  what  he  teaches.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  wishes,  fall 
hack  on  the  hearing  of  homework.  In  the  second  place,  an. 
elementary-school  class  responds  more  readily  to  good  teach¬ 
ing,  as  o])po.sed  to  other  means  of  disci])line.  The  teacher  has 
thus  a  ready  test  of  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching.  It  is  well  that 
a  man  should  have  learnt  to  rely  on  this  best  means  of  keeping 
discipline  before  he  has  to  consider  the  other  means  to  which 
he  must  resrwt  when  this  fails.  Thirdly,  the  large  size  of  the 
classes  brings  out  his  power  of  manipulating  a  class. 

The  use  of  elementary  schcK)ls  for  habituating  students  to 
take  charge  of  large  classes  does  not  necessitate  any  neglect  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  suitable  for  secondary  schools.  The 
criticism  lessons  are  given  to  .smaller  classes  of  older  lx>ys,  and' 
in  addition  much  of  the  practical  work  takes  jdace  in  the 
periods  of  the  school  term  w’hich  fall  during  vacation,  that  is,. 
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in  October  before  the  Michaelmas  term  and  at  the  end  of  the 
other  two  university  terms,  when  a  number  of  well-known 
schools  welcome  the  men  who  are  training.  This  provides  an 
additional  opportunity  for  seeing  gcxjd  teaching,  of  teaching 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  of  entering  thoroly  into 
school  life. 

The  diploma  examination,  held  twice  a  year  in  A])ril  and  in 
September,  consists  of  four  papers.  The  style  of  questions 
resemble  tho.se  set  in  the  “  Greats  ”  school ;  hence  they  guide 
reading  without  keeping  it  in  a  groove.  The  character  of  the 
reading  can  readily  he  understood  by  a  peru-sal  of  a  set  of  these 
papers.  The  first  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  philosophical 
basis  of  education,  as  affecting  both  aim  and  method,  and  is 
(juite  general.  The  second  deals  with  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  A  slighter  knowledge  of  tendencies  from  the 
Renascence  to  the  present  day  is  expected ;  hut  more  stress  is 
laid  on  a  special  period,  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time; 
at  present  it  is  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Rousseau,  Kant, 
and  Pestalozzi  as  the  specified  authors.  This  does  not  imply 
that  either  the  blerbartian  .school  or  recent  English  reformers 
are  neglected.  Men  will  read  them,  as  they  read  the  exponents 
of  the  traditional  views,  in  any  case:  tho  many  would  i)robably 
not  of  their  own  accord  trace  their  ideas  to  the  fountain  head 
without  the  guidance  that  is  given.  Some  knowledge  of  con¬ 
temporary  foreign  systems  is  also  reejuired.  The  third  paper 
brings  us  within  the  classroom,  to  points  of  practical  detail, 
and  here  candidates  are  expected  to  have  considered  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  several  subjects  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  fourth  paper,  where  each  candidate  selects  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  which  he  intends  especially  to  make  his 
own.  The  standard  for  “  distinction  ”  in  the  examination  is 
about  that  of  a  first  class  in  a  final  honor  sch(X)l ;  a  “  pass  ”  is 
about  the  standard  of  a  low  class  in  honors. 

The  examination,  like  the  other  arrangements  of  the  diploma 
course,  is  placed,  as  far  as  is  ])ossible,  under  the  control  of 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  examination  is  followed  by  a  term’s  probation  at  a 
recognized  secondary  .school.  Three  certificates  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Delegacy  before  a  diploma  is  granted ;  one  from 
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the  reader  in  education ;  a  second  from  the  headmaster  under 
whom  the  candidate  has  spent  the  probationary  period,  certify¬ 
ing  teaching  ability  and  the  power  of  maintaining  discipline : 
and  a  third  from  the  examiners  certifying  that  the  candidate 
has  passed  or  taken  distinctions  in  the  examination. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  a  large  body  of  readers  for  having 
■described  tbe  work  exclusively  from  tbe  masculine  point  of 
view,  d'he  body  of  ladies  studying  under  tbe  able  guidance  of 
Miss  Cooper  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  men,  and  at  least 
as  zealous.  The  writer  can  only  plead,  firstly,  that  he  has  not 
the  re(|uisite  knowledge:  secondly,  that  the  study  of  education 
is  no  new  thing  among  women  students.  The  feature  which 
most  strikes  one  who  has  taken  the  course  after  some  years’ 
absence  from  O.xford  is  the  interest  shown  by  the  men.  We 
doubt  wbetber  any  of  the  final  schools  of  the  University  pro¬ 
duces  so  widespread  an  interest  among  the  whole  number  of  its 
candidates.  Furtber,  tbe  course  is  taken  in  practically  equal 
proportions  by  men  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  classics, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history.  'Fhese  two  facts  speak 
volumes  for  the  adai)tability  of  the  older  universities  and  their 
full  recognition  of  modern  requirements. 
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Jesuit  education,  its  history  and  principles  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
educational  problems — By  Robkrt  Schwickkrai  h,  S.  J.,  Woodstock  Col¬ 
lege,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  B.  Herder,  1903,  xv-|-6S7  pp.  $1.75  net. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  apologia  rather  than  history.  But 
the  appeal  is  made  to  historical  knowledge,  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  historical  information  is  brought  forward.  The  work 
divides  itself  broadly  into  an  account  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  esjjecial  reference  to  its 
educational  activities,  and  an  exixjsition  of  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  usages  of  the  Order,  defense  and  advocacy  running  thru 
the  whole. 

The  deliberate  purpose  of  the  writing  is  .set  forth  in  the 
following  ])assage  from  the  preface:  “  During  the  last  decade, 
educational  circles  iii  this  country  have  been  greatly  agitated 
about  various  (piestions  of  the  utmost  importance:  the  elective 
system,  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  functicm  of 
the  college  and  its  relation  to  the  high  school  and  university, 
and  the  problem  of  moral  and  religious  training.  It  has  been 
the  author's  intention  to  view  the  Jesuit  system  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  these  modern  problems”  f])p.  iii-iv).  A  sufficient 
excuse  is  offered  for  the  free  use  r)f  verbatim  (piotations  and 
definite  references:  that  thru  them  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  accjuaint  the  reader  with  original  sources  of  Jesuit  history 
and  with  the  opinions  concerning  the  Society  which  have  been 
expressed  by  writers  of  distinction. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  in  twenty  chapters.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  introductory  survey  of  Modern  Criticism  of  Jesuit 
Education.  Those  that  follow  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Part  First,  chapters  ii  to  viii  (263  pp.),  deals  with  the  hi.story 
of  the  Jesuit  educational  system,  and  Part  Second,  chapters 
ix  to  XX  (369  pp.),  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Jesuit 
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education.  es])ecial  reference  being^  had  to  current  educational 
discussions.  Two  ai)i)endi.xes  and  a  good  index  comjjlete  the 
volume. 

In  the  several  chai)ters  of  the  first  part,  such  topics  are 
discussed  as  education  under  the  influence  of  scholasticism,  of 
humanism,  and  of  the  Protestant  reformation ;  the  advantages 
of  education  under  the  direction  of  religious  orders;  the  life 
and  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  the  educational  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
ratio  studiorum  of  1599,  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Society  before  its  suppression  (1773)  and  after  its  restoration 
( 1814)  ;  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  the  Society  has 
encountered,  the  revision  of  the  Ratio  studiorum  (1832),  and 
later  educational  regulations.  This  is  a  large  program  and 
gives  ])romise  of  just  such  information  as  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  would  desire.  In  the  main,  this  promise  is 
kept,  tho  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  information  fails 
just  at  the  point  which  seems  to  the  reader  most  vital.  This,  of 
course,  is  often  unavoidable,  even  with  the  most  diligent  re¬ 
search  ;  and  the  history  which  is  here  summarized  runs  thru  a 
])eriod  well-nigh  four  centuries  in  extent. 

The  author  rejects  the  popular  view  that  the  educational 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  initiated  by  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Reformers — a  view,  however,  which  is  not  now  held  by 
competent  historians.  A  brief  account  of  the  educational 
movements  connected  with  the  Renaissance  is  presented. 
Luther,  it  is  said,  was  an  ally  of  the  radical  humanists,  while 
Loyola  imitated  the  earlier  and  more  conservative  humanists. 
Put  Melancthon’s  system  is  described  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  Erasmus  and  Agricola.  “  We  are  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  that  the  Reformers  introduced  many  improvements  into 
the  Protestant  schools;  but  they  and  the  Jesuits  drew  from  the 
same  sources”  (p.  72).  The  Society,  it  is  maintained,  was 
not  established  for  the  purjiose  of  combating  Protestant¬ 
ism. 

d'he  view  that  the  ratio  studiorum  of  the  Jesuits  was 
modeled  after  the  Plan  of  Studies  of  Sturm  is  also  rejected. 
Both  Sturm  and  Loyola  “  drew,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the 
same  sources,  namely,  the  traditions  of  the  great  University  of 
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Paris  and  the  humanistic  schools  of  the  Netherlands  ”  (p.  19; 
4:f.  pp.  140- 141).  The  supposed  dependence  of  Loyola  upon 
Vives  is  in  like  manner  dismissed.  The  author  continues; 
“  We  frankly  and  willingly  admit  that  the  authors  of  the  Ratio 
borrowed  much  from  existing  systems,  it  matters  little  whence 
and  how  much.  We  must,  however,  claim  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  from  1540-1599,  and  their  painstaking  efforts  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  Ratio,  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  results  that 
attended  their  system.  Above  all.  what  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  Jesuit  system,  the  wonderful  unity  and  organization, 
was  not  borrowed  from  any  other  system,  but  is  the  work  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitutions  and  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum.” 
(pp.  1 42- 1 43).  The  educational  system  of  the  society,  which 
arose  under  these  several  influences,  “  is  a  combination  of 
humanism  and  scholasticism.  A  thoro  education  in  the 
•classics  is  followed  by  a  solid  course  of  philosophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  natural  sciences.  Thus  the  shortcomings  cjf  both 
systems  are  effectively  obviated  ”  ( pp.  47-48). 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  education 
under  the  conduct  of  a  religious  order  is  pointed  by  a  reference 
to  the  familiar  saying  of  Cardinal  Newman  that,  “  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  has  had  the  training  of  the  ancient  intellect,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  mediieval,  and  St.  Ignatius  of  the  modern.”  “  Every 
community,”  it  is  declared,  “  stands  in  need  of  personalities 
living  cxcliisk'cly  for  its  ends.  The  Church,  for  instance, 
needs  volunteers  who  will  abandon  every  other  pursuit  ” 
(p.  84).  It  is  maintained  that  “knowledge  is  good  in  itself 
and  .  .  .  its  abuse  never  justifies  its  supi)ression  ”  (p.  50): 
but  the  special  object  of  the  Society  is,  “  the  progress  of  souls 
in  a  good  life  and  knowledge  of  religion  .  .  .”  (p.  77).  St. 
Ignatius  was  the  first  to  make  education  of  youth  one  of  the 
specific  objects  of  a  religious  order  (p.  87).  There  are  some 
keen  thrusts  at  the  weakness  of  instruction  in  public  high 
schools,  arising  from  political  influences  which  affect  the 
teachers’  i)ositions,  and  fnMii  frecpient  changes  in  the  teaching 
force.  The  defense  of  education  by  religious  orders  and 
particularly  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  directed  against  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant  objectors.  Indeed,  the  lines  of  cleavage 
which  the  most  of  the  discussions  in  this  volume  deal  with  are 
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educational  rather  than  confessional,  both  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  being  found  on  either  side. 

The  brief  account  of  tbe  organization  of  tbe  Jesuits,  given 
on  pages  10 1- 102,  is  of  assistance  in  the  understanding  of 
numerous  passages  in  the  book.  It  might  profitably  have 
been  somewbat  extended,  for  it  is  too  brief  to  answer  all 
(juestions  of  organization  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
reading. 

On  pages  104-106  there  is  given  an  exposition  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Society  toward  primary  education.  The  passages 
rpioted  from  Jesuit  documents  make  it  clear  that  this  grade  of 
instruction  is  not  absolutely  excluded  from  consideration  in 
the  Jesuit  scheme,  but  may  on  occasion  be  undertaken,  as  it 
bas  actually  been  undertaken,  by  Jesuit  institutions.  It  is 
ec[ually  clear  that  the  conduct  of  elementary  schools  is  re¬ 
garded  as  of  less  importance  than  the  ordinary  activities  of  the 
Crder,  and  has  never  entered  e.xtensively  into  the  Jesuit 
program. 

In  the  cha])ters  next  following,  especial  interest  attaches  to 
the  account  of  the  i)reparation  of  the  ratio  studionun  of  1599 
and  of  the  so-called  “revised  ratio”  of  1832,  together  with 
the  analysis  of  those  documents;  and  to  the  story  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Society.  Much  of  the 
detail  respecting  the  Society’s  actual  educational  activities  and 
achievements  thru  a  third  of  a  millennium  is  also  full  of 
interest.  The  summary  of  the  changes  introduced  in  1832 
( pp.  191-193)  is  com])act  and  illuminating.  The  failure  of 
this  revision  to  reach  the  point  of  definite  incorporation  inta 
the  law  of  the  Order,  leaving  it  to  this  day  with  only  the  force 
of  a  regulation  of  the  General,  is  noted  ( p.  198),  and  later 
decrees  relating  to  studies  are  referred  to.  The  relative 
ecli])se  of  Jesuit  education  during  the  nineteenth  century  is 
explained  by  the  great  break  in  continuity  and  the  loss  of 
property  and  prestige  resulting  from  the  forty  years  of  sup¬ 
pression,  and  from  the  oft-repeated  expulsions  of  the  Order  by 
the  governments  of  different  states.  An  appalling  list  of 
these  expulsions  appears  on  page  201.  Nevertheless,  a  long 
enumeration  of  notable  scholars  and  notable  achievements  of 
the  Order  is  recorded,  coming  down  to  our  own  times.  This 
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enumeration  is  valuable  for  reference,  and  from  it  many  items- 
crop  up  which  the  reader  is  glad  to  have  brought  to  his  notice. 
The  practice  of  adducing  testimony  from  without  as  to  the 
greatness  of  individual  scholars  and  teachers  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  performances  is  carried  rather  to  an  e.xtreme, 
however,  producing  now'  and  then  an  impression  somewhat 
like  that  which  one  receives  from  a  candidate  for  some  sort 
of  recognition  who  jiresents  too  many  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation. 

One  passage  of  minor  importance  w’hich  will  he  read  with 
pleasure  is  that  which  gives  an  account  of  the  famous  school 
dramas  of  the  Jesuits  (pp.  164-171).  A  foot-note  mentions 
the  passion-play  at  Oher-Ammergau  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Munich  Jesuit  drama.  Goethe’s  comment  on  the  Jesuit 
dramas,  reproduced  in  another  foot-note,  flashes  a  strong  side¬ 
light  on  the  character  of  Jesuit  institutions. 

In  this  historical  division  of  the  book  especial  pains  is  taken 
to  refute  the  views  of  Jesuit  teaching  and  influence  embodied 
in  i)o])ular  handbooks  of  the  history  of  education.  In  the  first 
appendix  there  are  further  notes  on  three  well-known  works 
of  this  class  which  jiresent  particularly  unfavorable  accounts 
of  the  Jesuit  schools.  So  far  as  serious  students  of  educa¬ 
tional  history  are  concerned,  much  of  this  undertaking  will  be 
wasted,  for  two  of  tbe  works  referred  to  have  no  weight  in 
the  estimation  of  scholars  in  this  field,  and  the  other  is  used 
only  with  the  greatest  caution  and  reserve.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  within  the  jiast  ten  or  fifteen  years  much  docu¬ 
mentary  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Society  has  been 
])ublished.  which  was  not  generally  available  before.  Father 
Schwickerath  has  made  use  of  this  material,  and  the  chief 
value  of  Part  First  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  has 
brought  forth  from  these  sources.  His  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  over  fifty  titles,  in  the  second  appendix,  will  be  of 
value  ta  future  investigators  in  this  field. 

But  it  is  altogether  likely  that  those  future  historical  in¬ 
vestigators  will  find  in  Part  Second  the  chief  claim  of  the 
book  to  consideration,  for  in  it  is  spread  out  an  extensive 
exhibit  (ff  the  actual  ther)ry  and  i)ractice  of  the  Jesuit  schools 
of  the  present  day,  as  they  appear  to  a  well-informed  Jesuit- 
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This  part  will  prove  attractive,  too,  to  teachers  of  the  present 
day  in  schools  and  colleges,  esjiecially  teachers  of  the  ancient 
classics,  because  of  the  ground  which  it  offers  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  views  and  usages. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  im])ressions  to  be  received  from 
these  chapters  is  that  of  the  great  variability  of  the  Jesuic 
system  in  its  adaptation  to  differences  of  time  and  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  even  maintained  that  election  of  studies  by  the 
student  might  be  introduced  into  Jesuit  programs  without 
abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ratio  studiorum 
(p.  2<S8).  Yet  the  stability  and  conservatism  of  this  system 
are  emphasized,  in  contrast  with  current  fluctuations  in  much 
of  our  secondary  and  higher  education.  President  Eliot’s 
declaration  that,  “  the  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  has  re¬ 
mained  almost  unchanged  for  four  hundred  years,  disregard¬ 
ing  some  trilling  concessions  made  to  natural  sciences,”  calls- 
forth  reiterated  protest.  'Pbe  defense  at  this  ])oint  is  not  so 
skillfully  bandied  as  that  by  Father  Brosnahan,  in  his  two 
little  brochures  which  were  read  all  over  the  country  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Father  Scbwickerath  shows  easily  enough 
that  President  Eliot’s  charge  is  too  sweeping.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  ai)pears  plainly  from  bis  argument  bow  ex¬ 
tremely  loath  tf)  introduce  any  far-reaching  change  the 
Society  is;  the  original  ratio,  in  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
being  at  the  fore  to-day.  The  signs  of  a  return  of  current 
educational  practice,  at  several  points,  to  the  old-time  Jesuit 
standards,  have  been  sought  out  thru  a  wide  range  of  readings 
in  current  educational  literature,  and  are  here  presented  in 
confirmation  of  the  Jesuit  i)osition. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Intellectual  Scf)pe,  we  have  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  theory  of  mental  discipline.  The  spirit  of  the 
ratio  studionim  is  seen  in  the  insistence  upon  the  ”  training  of 
the  mind,”  as  the  chief  cjhject  in  view  in  the  conduct  of  studies. 
“This  training  of  the  mind  means  the  gradual  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  man,  of  memory, 
imagination,  intellect,  and  w  ill  ”  ( p.  297).  The  college  is  to 
be,  “  a  place  of  mental  gymnastics,  of  training,  not  for  the 
muscles,  hut  the  mind.  .  .  A  mind  thus  trained  and  devel¬ 
oped  may  then  take  up  any  special  study.  A  young  man  thus 
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educated  has  his  intellectual  tools  sharpened  and  ready  for 
use  ”  (pp.  298-299). 

As  regards  their  place  in  the  histijry  of  educational  theory, 
these  expressions  seem  to  belong — not  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  be  sure — but  to  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  tho  often  enough  echoed  in  more  recent  years.  They 
represent  the  doctrine  of  “  formal  discipline,’'  as  based  on 
the  old  “  faculty  psychology,”  in  one  of  its  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing  forms.  In  this  chapter  a])pears.  also,  an  example  of  the 
rather  uncritical  and  mechanical  heaping  up  of  citations  from 
distinguished  authorities  whose  utterances  serve  to  re-enforce 
the  Jesuit  position,  a  practice  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  another  division.  This  strikes  one  as 
a  prevalent  defect  in  the  author's  presentation.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  fiud  expre.ssions  which 
accord  perfectly  with  the  view  which  the  author  would  advo¬ 
cate.  for  much  of  our  traditional  college  pedagogv,  as  of  the 
German  Gymnasialpadagogik.  is  of  this  familiar  type.  It  is. 
in  fact,  rather  surprising  that  so  many  well-informed  school¬ 
men.  particularly  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  who  have 
presumably  di.scarded  the  faculty  p.sychology.  so  far  as 
their  psychology  is  concerned,  still  hold  imi)licitly  by  the 
faculty  psychology  wherever  their  educational  doctrine  is  con¬ 
cerned.  'I'here  is.  to  be  sure,  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
doctrine  of  formal  disci] )line  now  going  on.  which  is  as 
extreme  and  ])artisan  in  its  way  as  any  advocacy  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  has  ever  been.  Hut  even  conservative  students  of 
education  in  its  ])sychological  bearings  find  it  impossible 
longer  to  accept  that  doctrine  in  such  form  as  is  here  proposed. 
Painstaking  effort  has  been  jmt  forth  of  late  to  determine 
the  limitations  of  this  ])rinciple,  which  are  certainly  much 
narrower  than  has  often  been  presumed. 

While  fairly  o])en  to  such  objection  as  has  been  noted,  this 
tenth  chai)ter  contains  some  observations  which  are  worthy  of 
thoughtful  attention.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is 
the  following:  “The  techni([ue  of  our  profession,  then,  ap¬ 
pears  only  as  a  small  variation  of  the  large  background  of 
work  in  which  we  all  share;  and  if  the  education  must  he 
adapted  to  our  later  life,  all  these  problems  demand  a  uniform 
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education  for  the  members  of  the  same  social  community, 
Tlie  division  of  labor  lies  on  the  outside.  We  are  specialists 
in  our  handiwork,  but  our  heart  work  is  uniform,  and  the 
demand  for  individual  education  emphasizes  the  small  dif¬ 
ferences  in  our  tasks,  and  ig’iiores  the  great  similarities  ” 
(p.  304).  This  is  a  noteworthy  statement  of  the  case  for  a 
])rescribed  and  uniform  curriculum.  It  overlooks  the  vital 
contention  of  the  free-electionists,  that  different  persons  are 
constitutionally  different  in  their  mode  of  approach  to  the  one 
efreat  IxkIv  of  ideas  and  sentiments  common  to  our  civilization, 
and  that  respect  must  be  had  to  these  differences  in  the  course 
of  education,  if  it  is  to  lead  the  young  to  a  real  rather  than  a 
merely  conventional  i)articipation  in  the  best  things  of  our 
common  life.  Jhit  it  is  an  unusually  good  statement  of  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  prescription. 

The  chapter  on  pre.scribed  courses  or  elective  studies  and  • 
that  on  classical  studies  are  largely  controversial.  A  more 
objective  presentation  of  Jesuit  ])ractices  appears  in  the  four 
chapters  next  following,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  syl¬ 
labus  of  school  authors,  .scholarshi])  and  teaching,  training 
of  the  Jesuit  teacher,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  last  f(jur  chapters,  following  these,  are  concerned 
with  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  teaching. 

“  The  real  secret  of  the  Jesuits’  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
their  training”  ( p.  415),  and  the  chapter  on  the  training  of 
Jesuit  teachers  is  of  value  to  those  concerned  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  schools  of  any  .sort.  The  chapter  on  the 
method  of  teaching  deals  with  the  more  general  aspects  of 
class  instruction,  but  comes  down  also  to  the  details  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  applied  to  representative  pas.sages  from  the  classical 
authors.  The  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  religion  is  mainly 
controversial,  and  juesents  the  general  grounds  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Catholics,  and  not  distinctively  of  Jesuits,  to  secular 
and  non-sectarian  schools,  fl'liis  very  inadecpiate  survey  of 
chapters  covering  a  wide  range  of  toi)ics  must  serve  for  the 
present  review. 

It  is  well-nigh  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  numerous 
minor  errors  in  the  first  edition  of  so  large  a  work.  Such 
errors  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  but  the  most  of  them> 
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call  for  no  special  notice  here.  The  statement  on  page  J04 
that  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  American  colonies  were 
closed  to  Catholic  pupils  would  seem  to  require  modification. 
Princeton,  Columbia.  P)rown,  and  Dartmouth  colleges,  at 
least,  in  their  colonial  days,  had  provisions  in  their  charters 
admitting  students  of  all  religious  denominations  to  ecpial 
collegiate  privileges.  The  text  of  these  charters  is  given  by 
Miss  Clews  in  her  Educational  legislation  and  administration 
of  the  colonial  governments.  Referring  to  the  statement  on 
the  next  page  that  .Archbishop  Carroll,  immediately  after  his 
api)ointment  as  Prefect  .Apostolic,  planned  the  establishment  of 
a  Catholic  academy,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  .Archbishop 
seems  at  first  to  ha\  e  made  his  ])lans  with  the  expectation  that 
Catholic  youth  would  receive  their  preliminary  training  in 
the  academies  already  in  existence,  and  gave  up  this  intention 
not  because  Catholic  youth  were  excluded  from  the  .\merican 
academies,  but  because  those  schools  were  so  strongly  Prot¬ 
estant  in  their  character  and  influence.  ( C'f.  the  Memorial 
of  the  first  centenary  of  Georgetown  College.) 

The  occasional  ai)i)eals  in  this  volume  to  the  testimony  of 
imi)artial  historians  suggest  the  thought  that  every  great 
institution  needs,  with  a  view  to  the  ])assing  of  just  judgments 
upon  it  by  the  world  at  large,  the  service  of  independent  and 
competent  .scholars  who  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  purely 
historical  investigation.  One  gets  by  degrees  a  .sense  of  tbe 
moral  significance  of  such  historical  research.  W’e  still  need 
a  history  of  Jesuit  education.  Put  the  frank  recognition  of 
the  limitations  of  I'ather  Schwickerath's  work  should  not 
obscure  its  ])ositive  merits.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  educational  literature.  It  adds  a 
great  deal  to  tbe  information  pre.sented  in  the  brief  but 
valuable  account  by  I'ather  Hughes.  It  maintains  the  Jesuit 
side  of  many  controversies,  with  geniality  and  good  temper, 
and  in  the  most  of  the.se  controversies  the  Jesuit  side  is  the 
side  of  many  who  are  not  Jesuits.  If  it  does  not  prove  as 
convincing  as  the  author  may  have  desired,  it  will  at  least 
bring  many  thoughtful  readers  to  a  more  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Society,  and  it  will 
in  all  probability  serve  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  our  chief 
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source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  Jesuit  schools  and 
colleges. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

U.NIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

A  short  grammar  of  classical  Greek — By  A.  Kaegi.  St.  Louis:  B.  Herder. 

vi4-24o  p.  $1.25. 

Greek  exercise  book — By  A.  Kaegi.  St.  Louis:  B.  Herder.  Book  I,  iv+ 

153  p.;  Book  II,  iv-f-114  p.  80  cents,  each. 

In  this  hook  the  author  adopted  a  strictly  methodical  system 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  grammar  to  he  mastered  during 
the  college  course.  It  is  probably  this  rigid  and  consistent 
“  electivism  ”  that  has  given  the  (ierman  editiiMi  its  reputation. 
Within  ten  years  the  Kiira^efasste  Scluil}:[rammatilc  passed 
thru  twelve  editions.  The  grammar  was  planned  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  .standard  .school  authors — Xenophon,  Homer, 
Plato,  Demosthenes.  Hence  only  such  material  as  is  needed 
in  the  explanation  of  the  language  of  these  authors  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  Part  I  (On 
Sounds)  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  that  now  adopted  in 
most  grammars  for  .school  use.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
author  could  profitably  have  added  a  clear  definition  of  the 
term  “  sounds  ”  as  used  by  grammarians.  So,  too,  the  phrase 
“  phonetic  laws  ”  might  have  been  explained  by  a  number  of 
well-chosen  English  examples.  In  the  absence  of  such  illus¬ 
trations.  however,  the  deficiencies  can  readily  he  supplied  by 
the  teacher. 

'I'he  treatise  on  accent  is  brief,  yet  sufficient.  As  the  best 
authorities  now  agree  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
accent  in  the  Greek  word,  the  rules  as  here  given  and  illus¬ 
trated  should  ever  be  insisted  on  by  the  teacher.  The  new 
classification  of  nouns  into  “-stems,  “-stems,  etc.,  has  of 
course  been  adopted  in  this  grammar.  It  is.  after  all,  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  noun  division,  and  as  such  has 
almost  everywhere  replaced  the  old  separation  of  Greek  nouns 
into  three  declensions.  On  page  43  the  author  also  introduces 
the  recent  terminology  in  classifying  verbs  into  those  with 
thematic  and  without  thematic  vowel,  and  on  i)age  46  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  former  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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present  stem  is  formed  from  the  verb  stem.  This  division, 
like  that  of  nouns  according  to  their  stem  endings,  may  also 
seem  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  the  grammars  of  the 
older  type,  but  familiarity  with  this  method  will  convince  one 
of  its  superiority  to  any  other  arrangement. 

The  definition  of  the  Indicative  Mood  on  page  136,  as  that 
expressing  the  relation  of  reality,  is  probably  as  accurate  as 
can  be  desired.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  and  Optative  Moods  in 
their  various  forms.  The  appendix  on  Homeric  Dialect  offers 
in  less  than  six  pages  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  main 
peculiarities  of  Epic  forms. 

\  grammar,  however,  which  embodies  mere  theory  and  sets 
forth  only  the  abstract  rules  of  speech,  without  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  actual  written  (or  spoken)  language,  will  be  of 
little  value  to  teacher  or  student.  Hence  two  series  of  graded 
exercises  have  been  prepared  as  companion  works  to  the  gram¬ 
mar.  They  contain  ])ractical  exercises  on  just  those  parts  of 
the  grammar  which  are  in  most  danger  of  a  lifeless,  theoretic 
treatment  in  the  classroom.  These  are  the  noun,  the  verb,  and 
the  chief  syntactical  rules.  The  grammar  is,  therefore,  not  a 
compendium  of  mere  precepts,  but  becomes  to  the  student  a 
ready  guide  and  help  in  his  mastery  of  Greek  composition. 
Another  point  of  excellence  in  the  exercise  books  is  to  be 
found  in  the  selections  for  reading  accompanied  by  judicious 
notes  and  references  to  the  grammar. 

A.  Muntsch 

St.  Louis  U.mversity, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LaurJi  Bridgman  :  Dr.  Howe’s  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her. — By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hai.i,,  with  illustrations  from  drawings  l)y 
John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1903.  xiii-l-394  p.  $1.50  net. 

The  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
has  been  and  will  long  remain  a  classical  instance  in  pedagogy. 
Tho  it  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  another  and  more  brilliant 
success,  it  can  never  be  displaced  from  its  unique  position  as 
the  first  in  so  difficult  a  field;  nor  can  anything  remove  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  energy  and  insight  of  Dr.  Howe  that  found 
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and  marked  out  the  path  by  which  otliers  have  followed. 
What  that  way  was,  at  least  in  its  first  steps,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition,  but  nowhere  has  there  been  given  so  full  an 
account  of  the  whole  ])rocess  at  all  stages  as  in  the  present 
volume.  Most,  or  all,  that  is  important  in  the  early  reports  of 
Dr.  Howe  has  been  included,  together  with  e.xtracts  from  the 
school  journals  kept  by  Laura’s  special  teachers,  and  from  her 
own  journals,  autobiographical  sketches,  and  letters;  while  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  partly  separate  and  partly  in¬ 
terwoven  with  Laura’s  story,  and  references  to  the  history  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  give  the  necessary  atmosphere  to  the 
picture.  The  work  is  by  far  the  fullest,  and  probably  the  last, 
account  that  will  be  attempted. 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgham  has  been  pretty  thoroly  studied 
in  the  past  for  what  it  might  contribute  to  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  but.  in  view  of  this  fuller  presentation,  has  been  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Her  whole  life  was  one  gigantic  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  effect  of  limited  ranges  of  stimulation  and  ex¬ 
perience  upon  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  and  social  powers, 
and,  with  others  of  its  kind,  should  yet  show  something  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  also  with  reference  to  loss  of  normal  contact  with  one's 
kind. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  book  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  account  is  of  scientific  interest  only;  no  reader  is  likely  to 
come  to  its  end  without  feeling  the  pathos  of  its  central  figure 
and  the  chivalrous  charity  of  Dr.  Howe. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Laura  Rridgman  in  our  day  without 
making  comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  her  half-century 
younger  rival.  In  such  a  comparison  the  first  item  to  l)e  taken 
into  account  should  be  the  sort  of  education  received  by  each. 
With  ordinary  children  formal  education  is  but  a  part,  perhaps 
a  small  part,  of  the  total  training  received.  In  the  case  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  however,  it  is  of  necessity  a  very  much  larger 
part.  Laura  Bridgman  is  the  product  of  the  best  educational 
methods  for  girls  as  they  existed  between  1840  and  1850  (and 
e\en  beyond  that  period,  for  Dr.  Howe  was  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  his  time)  ;  Helen  Keller  is  the  product  of  those  exist¬ 
ing  between  1890  and  1900.  Ev'en  allowing  liberally  for  the 
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•unmistakable  differences  in  home  surroundings,  temperament, 
and  native  endowment,  one  may  find  in  tlie  final  condition  of 
the  two  something  of  a  measure  of  the  advance  in  educational 
ideals  and  practice  in  the  fifty  years  between  them. 

The  volume  contains  besides  the  matters  already  referred  to 
an  Appendix  giving  extracts  from  scientific  studies  of  Laura’s 
articulate  sounds  and  of  her  written  language,  a  Bibliography 
of  works  upon  Laura  and  other  blind  deaf-mutes  of  her  time, 
and  a  full  index. 

E.  C.  Sanford 

Cl. ARK  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


D’Arcy 

Thompson 


T.  P.  O’Connor  in  his  T.  P.'s  Weekly  has  paid 
tliis  beautiful  tribute  to  one  of  his  old  teachers 
and  one  of  the  g'reatest  personal  forces  that 


our  time  has  seen  in  the  service  of  education. 


“  W’e  sU)od  around  the  g^ate  leading  to  the  beautiful  quad¬ 
rangle — that  morning  in  1865 — waiting  with  some  curiosity  to 
see  the  new  Professor  of  Greek,  who,  we  had  heard,  was  to 
make  his  appearance  on  that  day  for  the  first  time  within  the 
college  walls.  After  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  time  we  saw 
him  enter  the  outer  gate,  and  then  walk  slowly  up  the  space 
between  him  and  us.  At  once  the  walk  struck  me  as  peculiar; 
there  was  something  in  it  of  a  lumbering  roll,  such  as  one 
associated  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  walked  up  Fleet  Street 
with  Poswell.  W’e  had  the  inquisitiveness  that  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  tact  and  manners,  of  the  young,  for  we  stood  there 
in  a  group,  staring  open-eyed  at  this  new  figure.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  scrutiny  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  its  object, 
for  he  had,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  typical  qualities  of  his 
race,  their  intense  shyness.  He  seemed  to  me,  as  he  passed, 
to  blush,  and  his  eyes  had  the  slightly  affrighted  look  of  the- 
shv  under  close  observation. 


“  Nobody  could  mistake  him  for  anythingbut  an  Englishman. 
He  had  the  fairish-red  hair,  the  blue  eyes,  the  large  features, 
and  the  awkward  manner  of  his  race ;  he  was  true  Saxon  in  look 
and  bearing.  He  had  a  large,  somewhat  loose-jointed  frame — 
the  stoutish  frame  of  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  the 
Irishman  ;  he  looked  like  a  man  who  would  love  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  with  the  strong  English  appetite.  In  short,  he  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  sallow,  rather  slightly  built  and  ascetic  Celts 
around  him,  as  tho  he  came  from  another  sphere.  This  is  how 
D’Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  my 
destinies.  I  little  knew  then  what  an  hour  of  moment  this  was. 
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to  me,  for  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  most  abiding  influences  of  my  life.  It  is  to  him  I  owe  what 
little  real  sympathy  and  knowledge  1  have  of  the  literature  of 
Greece;  to  him  also  I  owe  something  of  my  readiness  in  speech 
and  in  writing;  to  him  I  owe  the  first  beginnings  of  faith  iix 
myself ;  and,  above  all,  to  him  I  owe  the  memory  of  a  beautiful 
soul;  and  thru  him  1  owe  that  insight  into  the  real  English 
character  which  has  made  me — in  spite  of  .so  many  differences 
of  race,  creed,  tendencies,  and  political  opinions — so  largely  kin 
with  the  English  people. 

“  To  him  that  day  also  was  momentous,  but  in  another  and 
less  auspicious  way.  I  have  always  regarded  D’Arcy  Thomp¬ 
son  as  one  of  the  great  lost  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  his  extraordinary  gifts  he  ought  to  have  done  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  literature.  Tho.se  who  have  never  read  his  Day 
dreams  of  a  schoolmaster  ha\  e  yet  to  make  accpiaintance  with 
one  of  the  most  touching,  eloquent,  impressive  chai)ters  of 
autobiography  in  the  language.  Some  of  its  pages  remain 
almost  as  indelibly  printed  on  my  memory — tho  it  is  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  read  them — as  the  pages  of  The  Ofiiint 
eater.  I  I  is  knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound  ;  the  classics  was 
profound.  He  had  such  a  singular  and  ready  mastery  of 
language  that  he  was  able  to  take  up  one  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  translate  them  from  the  original  Greek  to  a 
pofnilar  audience  without  ever  having  to  pause  for  a  moment. 

few  days  after  this  scene  which  I  have  described  he  gave  his 
first  lecture  in  one  of  the  college  halls.  I  have  heard  many 
orators  since — the  greatest  of  my  time  in  the  world  that  speaks 
I'inglish ;  I  have  heard  much  music:  but  never  have  I  felt  the 
rapture  so  keenly  of  an  utterance  as  I  did  on  that  far-off  day. 
So  intoxicated  was  I  with  the  lecture  that  when  it  ended  I  woke 
as  from  some  delicious  dream  of  celestial  music;  and  when  one 
of  my  companions — a  i)rosaic  creature — made  some  observa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  the  lecturer  had  spoken  more 
loudly,  the  awakening  was  so  brutal  and  unwelcome  that  1  couhl 
have  slain  him.  I  remember  with  a  thrill  to  this  hour  the  re¬ 
bound  of  disgust  and  horror;  I  remember  even  that  boy’s 
name.  This  is  some  indication  of  how  strong  an  impressierT 
the  lecture  made  upon  me. 
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“  D’Arcy  Thompson’s  method  of  teaching  Greek  was  in  this 
fashion :  He  took  up  the  book  we  were  studying  for  the  moment, 
and  each  of  us  had  the  same  book  before  us ;  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  out  a  translation  for  something  like  an  hour. 

Sometimes  it  was  Homer,  sometimes  it  was  Plato,  sometimes  it  ^ 

was  Demosthenes.  These  readings  were  given  in  a  small 
lecture-hall — I  can  see  it  before  me  cpiite  distinctly — and  I  re¬ 
member  how,  when  the  sweet  month  of  May — a  month  that  has 
always  a  certain  higher  sacredness  in  it  for  Irishmen  than  even 
for  h'nglishmen;  it  is,  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  Irishman’s 
creed,  the  Month  of  Mary — I  remember  how,  when  the  sweet 
month  of  May  came,  that  the  sun  used  to  penetrate  thru  the 
(liamond-sha])ed  panes  of  glass  in  the  college  windows.  Under 
this  sunshine  one  sat  and  listened  to  a  tlow  of  language  smooth 
and  rapid  as  a  stream,  as  melodious  as  a  distant  waterfall. 

Then  it  was  that  1  began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the' 
word  ‘literature’ — that  the  old  world  of  Greece  began  to  ' 

dawn  uj)on  me  in  something  like  an  intelligible  shape.  I  could 
not  analyse  my  feelings;  I  don't  know  that  then  I  would  have 
been  able  to  define  the  word  or  t<^  expand  the  ideas  which  are  * 

covered  by  the  word  ‘  literature.'  What  I  was  conscious  of 
was  a  certain  sense  of  exaltation,  and  delight,  and  dreaminess,  ' 

such  as  one  feels  under  the  influence  of  beautiful  music.  It 
takes  little  to  make  a  paradise  for  an  imaginative  boy.  That 
little  study-hall,  with  the  melodious  voice  of  this  accomplished 
and  poetic  Englishman,  was  for  certain  hours  of  the  week 
something  like  a  paradise.  In  this  way  1  heard  a  great  part  of 
Homer,  nearly  all  Demosthenes,  and  several  of  the  chief  dia¬ 
logues  of  Plato. 

"  The  memory  of  the  Pliccdo  of  Plato  is  the  one  that  remains  ; 

most  firmly  fixed.  As  the  great  tragedy  unfolded  itself,  with  « 

that  beautiful  reserve,  that  calculated  and  yet  inevitable  slow¬ 
ness.  that  unforced  pathos  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  prose  writers, 

1  felt  my  e.xcitement  grow  gradually  higher  and  higher,  until  in 
the  end,  if  I  had  not  been  a  self-restrained  and  shy  boy,  I  could 
have  wept  aloud.  To  this  hour  I  remember  the  strange  wave 
of  sadness  that  overwhelmed  me  on  all  that  day  when  we  had 
reached  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates — that  heroic  death  which 
transcends  in  interest  nearly  every  other  story  of  human  hero- 
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ism  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  When  examination  time  came 
I  wrote — much  to  my  own  surprise — a  translation  of  a  passage 
from  Homer  which  struck  D'Arcy  Thompson  a  good  deal ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  read  out  the  translation  with  great  enjoyment  to  one  of 
my  class-fellows;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  realized  that  I  had 
some  power  of  expression  with  my  pen. 

“  1  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  chapter  in  the  story  of  my  inner 
life  without  saying  something  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Professor  Thompson.  I  flare  say  when  he  came  to  Galway 
from  the  school  in  Edinburgh  in  which  he  was  teaching,  that 
he  looked  to  the  small  Irish  college  in  a  remote,  ruined  Irish 
town  as  but  another  halting-place  on  the  road  to  greater  things. 
He  was  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  if  things  had  taken  their  right 
course  he  ought  to  have  endefl  as  one  of  the  dons  of  that  great 
seat  of  learning.  But  Ireland,  like  the  land  of  Greater  Greece, 
grows  the  lotus  plant,  and  Englishmen  who  settle  there  seem 
more  subject  even  than  Irishmen  to  its  narcotic  influence.  In 
the  olden  days  of  Irish  history,  as  everybody  knows,  the  English 
settlers  were  known  as  Hiberniores  Hibernis  ipsis — more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.  That  curious  power  of  transforma¬ 
tion  and  of  captivation  which  Ireland  has  over  all  who  como 
to  dwell  among  her  people — and  especially  (ner  those  of  the 
stronger  atifl  iiKjre  numerous  race — exists  to  this  day.  ^'ou 
come  across  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  Englishmen  settled  in 
(|ueer  places  in  Ireland.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  found  near  Galway 
the  grandson  of  Mr.  Heneley,  the  great  Parliamentarian  of  the 
•flay  when  Disraeli  was  passing  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill; 
the  excellent  fellow  is,  I  regret  to  say,  since  dead ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  proof  of  how  much  these  two  races,  so  widely  estranged 
by  history  from  each  other,  are  really  intended  to  like  each 
fither,  that  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  of  this  type  in  Ireland 
who  was  not  beloved  by  the  people. 

“  So  D’Arcy  Thonqison  ate  the  Irish  lotus;  and  after  some 
years  perhaps  of  fruitless  repining  D'Arcy  Thompson  took  Ire¬ 
land  to  his  heart.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  people,  and 
so  attached  to  them,  that  he  almost  lost  his  professorship  by  a 
somewhat  indiscreet,  and  indeed  wild,  letter  which  he  wrote 
<luring  the  height  of  the  Eenian  troubles.  He  may  have  had 
his  repinings  at  first;  but  in  the  end  he  settled  down  in  Galway 
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so  completely  that  he  became  one  of  the  institutions — the  be¬ 
loved  institutions — of  the  town.  You  saw  this  burly,  fair¬ 
haired,  fair-bearded,  blue-eyed  Saxon  rolling  along  with  his 
lumbering  gait  thru  its  streets ;  mounted  on  one  of  its  tramway 
cars ;  wandering  constantly  along  the  lovely  and  lonely  seashore 
that  stretches  along  what  is  known  as  Salt  Hill.  He  found 
possibly  his  consolation  in  his  dreams ;  for  he  was  a  dreamer  by 
nature:  in  the  love  which  he  found  around  him;  in  the  children 
he  had  by  his  beautiful  Irish  wife;  but  it  was  a  strange  fate  that 
condemned  to  barren  silence  this  rich  intellectual  nature,  and 
left  to  the  world  nothing  of  all  he  could  have  given.  He  spoke 
to  the  sea  and  the  skies  of  Western  Ireland ;  and  perchance,  in 
the  dwelling  of  his  spirit  there,  with  all  its  lovingkindness,  its 
romance,  its  .softness,  its  guilelessness — in  other  words,  in  the 
I)icture  he  gave  of  the  real  and  the  noble  Englishman,  as  distinct 
from  the  Englishman  of  the  feudal  castle  and  the  armed 
tyranny — he  did  a  greater  and  a  more  enduring  work  than  if 
his  pen  had  produced  more  eloquent  pages.  He  died  quite 
stiddenly  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  town  mourned  over  the 
grave  of  this  stranger  and  foreigner  as  tenderly  as  tho  over  one 
of  its  own  children. 

“  This  was  the  first  man  who  gave  me  some  insight  into 
literature.” 


.\  very  suggestive  and  helpful  pamjdilet  is  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  entitled  “  Tltoughts  by  the  way.”  It 
is  disfigured,  however,  by  this  foggy  and  meaningless  sentence 
which  occurs  near  the  beginning;  “  The  homes  of  Maine  are 
domestic  universities.”  Why  not  “  dome.stic  ocean  steamship 
lines,”  or  “  domestic  Arctic  expeditions,”  or  “  domestic  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,”  or  anything  else  both  domestic  and  incom¬ 
mensurable  therewith?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  writer  of  that 
sentence  had  no  conception  of  what  the  word  “  university  ” 
signifies.  The  same  is  true  of  persons  who  speak  of  a  “  uni- 
sity  of  music  ”  or  a  “  university  of  art.”  It  is  difficult  to  make 
much  headway  in  building  up  a  scientific  habit  in  the  treatment 
of  education  until  the  simplest  terms  are  used  with  definiteness 
and  accuracy. 
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